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INTERESTS DUTIES 


By Robert M. King. 
Instructor in the In- 
dianapolis High 
School, 12mo., cloth. 


PRICE $1.00 PREPAID 


The principal of co-operation so ably ad- 
vocated by David Perkins Page in his 
“Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers” 
is here extended, brought down to date, 
and applied to existing conditions of school 
overnment. The work is developed from 
Bage's ‘‘Mutual Duties,” from various public 
reports and documents, and from the Bulle- 
tins of the National Bureau of Education. Its 
scope is indicated in the chapter headings : 


Duties of Parents 

Duties of Teachers 
Duties of School Officers 
School Architecture 


School Morals 
School Etiquette 
School Celebrations and Observances 
The Teachers’ Institute 
School Hygiene Teachers’ Reading Circles 
Arbor Day Celebrations The Teacher’s Relation to 
The Dictionary and How to Use It. Opinion 

Outlines of Reading Circle Work. 


Public 


In arrangement it is adapted to Reading Circles, but it also has great interest 
for individual teachers, parents and school officers. It is sent prepaid on receipt 


of price. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 





$2.30 A YEAR; 6 CENTS A COPY. APRIL 13, 1895. ae Gena tne ane 
N ILLUSTRATION of the welcome 
School A given from highest sources to the 


new edition of Gildersleeve’s Latin 
Grammar: 


“ Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar.” 
B. L. Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge. (New York: Uni- 
versity Publishing Co.) This book showing the results of 
many years of experience, the marks of the highest and 
ripest scholarship, and a wonderful appreciation of the 
needs of student and teacher alike, takes its place among 
the great Latin grammars of ourage. It is a book not set 
forth “to endure for a season” and then be relegated to 
the top shelf of the library, but a masterly and scientific 
exposition of the Latin etymology and of the laws of the 
Latin syntax. The arrangement, especially of the syntax, 
is at once sensible and logical; the rules are stated with 
terseness and precision; the quotations illustrating the 
laws of the language are translated in the happy style be- 
longing peculiarly to Dr, Gilversleeve. This Grammar, 
taken up by students preparing for college, will be their 
guide throughout their whole college course; and if, after 
graduation, they become teachers, a book of reference of 
inestimable value. It is, in short, a grand contribution to 
Latin philology. 


Third edition. By 


We shall be pleased to send you our descriptive catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43-:7 E Tenth Street, New York. 
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Its stone Diamond denotes innocence, joy, repentance. 
manic jewel. 


YA DIXON’S AMERICAN 
: crapnite PENCILS 


LEAMA ADD AA) PD D:D DES 


April. 


It is also a talis- 


Oh, to be in Englaud, now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England, sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 

"Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 


. While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 


In England—now. —Robert Browning. 


ESE TE Se) SC) ME) ASE) Cen) CM) EMS) agente EF 
Dixon’s = American = Graphite = Pencils. 


If not familiar with them it will pay you to mention the N. Y. SCHOOL 


JOURNAL and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY. WN. J. 
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desired amount. 


upon request. 


ee 
FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue o/y until our stock is reduced to the 
We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us znediate/y and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /vee to science teachers 


LL 



















| Investigate the QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 











Numerous Wortp’s Farr AWARDS. 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1o10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ 
on the Flag Staff.” 


Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 
School and Church Furniture Works, 


No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachers and 
Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches 
tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only 
one of the kind in New York City where the best 
skilled labor can be secured. 

We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
ting out of School and Church. 

Our goods are reliable ard guaranteed to be of 
the best material and workmanship. 

Ce Formerly the Factory of Nath’l Johnson, 
Established 1850. 213 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & ASEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


(fr ~ 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
} nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successful use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &c. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 
hand. 








Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mir., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 





| 
Patent- { — 4 
ed 


The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL an 


itmakesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 
“It is correctly named ; the nearest to perfection of 
anything of the kind I ever saw.” 
WILLARD F. HYDE, 
School Commissioner 2d Dist., Franklin Co., N.Y 
All Stationers sell it. Price 1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 








PUMPS For COMPRESSING 
OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 
GASES intro CYLINDERS 


BY HAND POWFR. PRICE $15.00 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE N22 TO 
CHAS. BESELER, 
218 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK. 












Size of 
Pictures, 


33x31 in. 


Weight of 
Camera, 


21 02. 


THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It’s a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish. 

An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- 
ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures—but “we do the rest”? when you prefer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. 














ER 
NEW YORK. q 
127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES: 
111 Madison St., Chicago 
=. OS Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand are supplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 
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Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
CHICAGO. 








TERBROOK'S 


STEELE. FE? ER Soe EASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 John St, HY 


No. 333. 





Standard School Numbers. 


_- 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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Indorsed Without Reserve 
by Leading Educators 









J and Master Musicians. =) Guus stam 
= i The only method founded on true Ped- SERIES 
“) > | agogical and Psychological Principles. MAPS 
Vy, ii « \ Adopted by Brooklyn and KENDALL'S $ 
\ A - Philadel!phia, and is being rap- LUNAR TELLURIC } 
AS idly introduced into other cities and GLOBE... 4 
towns throughout the country. HEW BATIONAL $ 
of the thirteen State Normal Schools of Pennsylvania, twelve are teaching this System. READING CHARTS. 9 
Normal Schools of fourteen states ane already a method. , BLACKBO ARDS 
mishes plan and material whereby specialists can greatly improve upon present results. 
Pernishes plan ane Solves the problem of successful results where a specialist cannot be had. CRAYONS ERASERS 
The only method that places music on the same basis as other studies and successfully taught by GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


vestigation solicited. Send for circulars. 
the regular teacher. pavestign : ‘ > P > Catalogue upon application 
KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, Springjield, Mass. | %_ ~ . 
The American Music Training School, under the personal direction of the author of the system, thoroughly United States School Furniture Co. 
ares specialists for the highest degree of results. Positionssecured. This system is awakening great interest among edus * 
were throughout the country, creating a demand for supervisors of music thoroughly equipped for successful work. , SSS) Wasser Ave, Sionev 16 hewn Ave. ¢ 
For particulars, address, THE AMERICAN MUSIC TRAINING SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. euscaeo en10)=— NEW YORK 











POP POPPI ILD 


THE NEOGRAPH Games Foot and Power Machine 








and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS.” ~~ 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
=< - oF ; 911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 


ae 

AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 

$75 AWEEK, 

At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
the art. We #e!! the only complete 
outfit, including lathe, wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar- 
ing, plating and finishing every 
thing. Circulars and prices free. 
Gray & Co.. Plating W orks, 
Dep't 4, Columbu«. Ohio. 






















The new Stencil Process Printer will make 2,000 copies of a written 
or type-written original. Any one can use it. 


Price, $10.00 up. 


THE SIMPLEX PRINTER | 


simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copies from pen-written | 
original, or 75 copies from typewriting. No washing required. 


Price, $3.00 to $10.00. 


Send for circu'ur. | 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. J adijes’ 
IT IS VERY PLEASINC Gloves. 





















FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE | 


TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 4 button Walking Gloves, 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. | English Red, 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS 





— 
It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to | / 5 cts. 
have a Handsome Meda: from Teacher or Faculty. | . 
I have catalogues of designs. 4 butt« yn Suéde—Tan and 


E, R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. | \[ode shades—Paris points, 


and ** Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. | go C1S. 
** Criterion ’’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. | 








These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 4 button Glacé Kid, wide 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific ° ° 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. embroidery —_— Ficelle, Tan, 
Send for catalogue. Mod Wi it 1 P rl 
J. B. COLT & CO., | Cc, wate and i car, 
16 Beekman St., New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago | / 
1140 Market St., San Francisco, | 95 C ee 
Chart f th P id t 9 y C-OMPREHENSIVE. | Avents for the Celebrated 
0 e rresidents @ H-ANDY. ||“ 
A-TTRACTIVE. | = — 


Lives and Official Terms. $ = ®:fPLETE, 


T-RUTHFUL. ° 

The print 1s 11 by 16% inches within the marginal lines, on paper of excellent quality. It is not too | 
large to be conveniently handled, and is in good form for framing if so desired. Sent postpaid on receipt | 
of 25 cents. Descriptive circular on application. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York. Gloves. 


KINDERGARTE AND SCHOOL | SCHERMERHORN & ©0., Lord & Taylor, 
SUPPLIES. ( ane leq Suneee, Broadway & 20th St. 


Send for Catalogue. 














Musical, tar sounding, 404 Dig Bly Bale 


factory ells for schosis, Churches, 8c | PAW BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, § BARN y INK 
WESF Tot, Rv. Ts26" aeecretieeee eto BELL . 


Description and prices on application Wetce and Sesme Secs, Hams Gi gapee A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 


, COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


A$, 00 this Continent, have received 


“HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Inusial and Fool |———-wanreo. 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 










__ EST 1876. 


FRANKLIN MFG.CO. 
ROCHESTER.NY. 











Sold everywhere for -c. 
“ Radiant” and “Edu- 
cational’’ Colors, 10c 











Canvassers, 
| Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- Drummers 
f —_ J gy oe or Dyes are 
n any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely and Clerks, 


pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. Limp Morocco, Prepaid for $2. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, | 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | 





CLARKE & BARCUS, 45 Vesey St., New York. 





















oD MILLION BARS SOLD IN 18040 
SOLD EVERWHERE AT POPU ICES. 
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hidicestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
‘able remedy in existence for 
|preventing indigestion, and re- 


lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
| Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
|lent preventive of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water and 
sweetened.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





| Packer’s 


Tar Soap 


Is more than a pure, bland, 
luxuriant cleanser, It is anti- 
septic, emollient and curative. 
It fortifies the skin in health, 
soothes it in irritated condi- 
tions, and is a constant protec- 
tion against contagion. 
Physicians have been using 
and prescribing this soap for 
nearly a quarter century. 


“A Luxury for 
Bath ana Shampoo.” 


Medical Standard. 





‘COSMQ BUTTERMILK SCAP CO “ CHICAGS. os 
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What Chief Consideration 
Shall Determine the Course of Study? 


(Continued. ) 

“How the circle of thought is being formed,” says 
Herbart, “is everything to the teacher, for out of the 
thoughts come feelings, and from them maxims and 
modes of action.” The chain of thought development 
thus indicated suggests a remote end, an all-controlling 
educational idea. This end is none other than VIRTUE ; 
in other words, complete harmony of wé//ing and a per- 
fect insight into all that is noble and good. Its ideal 
nature intimates that in actual life its full realization is 
unattainable. But man can strive for this goal, and the 
eye steadfastly fixed upon it, can hope to grow in virtue. 
This constant effort to hold on to the right and be- 
come more perfect in its service, is commonly called 
morality, and the personality which firmly adheres to 
this idea, a moral character. The question then that 
must be answered before the selection of the material 
for instruction can be attempted, is: What is best suited 
to so cultivate the pupil’s circle of thought that the feelings, 
maxims, and modes of action springing from this source will 
unite to the formation of a moral character. 

Standing on the working basis thus far obtained, there 
opens before us the ethical world. The mass of mate- 
rial offering itself here is so great that it will appear at 
once preposterous to attempt to bring it within the nar- 
row limits of an elementary school curriculum. We are 
reminded of the brevity of the time allotted to man’s 
education, and the truth that economy is the first law 
of educational endeavor if forcibly impressed upon us. 
Among the rules laid down by economy for the guid- 
ance of educators are the following : Essentials before 
non-essentials, the necessary before the ornamental or 
merely desirable, the established before the doubtful, 
laws before modifications and exceptions. A rigid ap- 
plication of these tests will aid to clear the way for the 
reduction of the world’s knowledge to a minimum of 
ethical material that is to serve as means in the prep- 
aration of the child for his future destiny. Zhis, we 
will be able to say, must be the ground that every 
school must, and is able to, cover in instruction. 

But it certainly will not be sufficient to limit instruc- 
tion to a presentation of this limited amount of knowl- 
edge. That broad, moral insight whose development 
the educational end demands of the school cannot be 
accomplished by such sparse means. Furthermore, moral 


character implies not only moral insight, but also a firm 
moral will. The will, however, can develop only through 
self-activity. The aim, then, that instruction must 
choose ought to provide for a gradual broadening of 
the moral insight, independently of the direct efforts of 
the teacher, as well as the enlivening of this insight to 
lead to self-activity and through this to firmness of will- 
ing. In other words, instruction must aim to cultivate 
a “‘ many-sided interest.” 

“Whoever holds fast to his knowledge and seeks to 
extend it,” Herbart says, “is interested in it.” Hence, 
by making the knowledge it givesa means to arouse in- 
terest and give it proper direction, the school puts the 
pupil on the track to independent investigation, that 
will lead him into wider fields which, for want of time, 
instruction cannot cover This interest once stimulated 
will grow with every new knowledge it conquers and if 
carefully cultivated may last through life. The desire 
for constant growth in moral insight is thus awakened 
in the child, and with this his preparation for the attain- 
ment of the highest aims of humanity is well under way. 

Cultivation of interest, moreover, is a powerful aid to 
the development and determination of the will. In fact 
there is nothing in the will that has not previously been 
in the interest, The feeling called interest is the source 
of desires and these may beget actions and thus may be 
converted into willing. (‘ Action generates the will out 
of desire.”"—Heréart.) Get a boy thoroughly interested 
in the story of Robinson Crusoe and he may desire to 
run away from home and live over the life of his hero, 
and if he sees a way of realizing his wish he may decide 
(will) to carry out his plans. The power of interest 
needs constant attention and guidance, lest it expend 
itself in directions leading away from the educational end. 
Upon its course depends everything ; for as has already 
been said, it is this that mainly determines both the in- 
sight and the will of the future man in the boy, 

How the interest is to be developed is indicated in 
the term many-sidedly. It is not to be a congress of 
sporadic interests chasing each other hither and thither, 
neither is it to waste itself in the pursuit of any one 
thing to the exclusion of others of equal ethical worth, 
but it is to be one firm interest going out in many direc- 
tions. Thomas Jefferson may be mentioned as a man 
who possessed this interest. He found delight in the pur- 
suit of various sciences and arts, was a friend of con- 
genial company, built up a university and planned a 
whole system of education for his state, was a leader in 
politics, studied financial questions, etc. Through all 
these many interests is clearly visible the one personal- 
ity, the firmness of character which made him one of 
the most prominent types of American manhood. Ben- 
jamin Franklin might be described. But why multiply 
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examples? Many-sidedness of interest is the basis of 

all real progress of humanity and as such its develop- 

ment is rightly set up as the highest object of instruction. 
The deduction to be made from the foregoing, bear- 

ing on the mapping out of acommon school curriculum, 

is that the main consideration must be: : 

WHAT MATERIAL IS BEST SUITED TO SERVE THE CULTIVA- 

TION OF A MANY-SIDED INTEREST ? 


(To be continued.) 


y 
_ The Training of Teachers. 


(Extracts and comments on the report of Sub-Committee of Fifteen, 
. E. A.) 


Teachers of elementary schools (prim. and gram. 
schools) should have a high school education. 

Whether academic (high school) studies should be 
carried on in a normal school is much debated ; if pre- 
paratory the standard is lowered and perhaps the use- 
fulness of the school. So far as they teach common 
branches of study they are doing what other schools 
are doing, and have small excuse for existence. (It 
would have been a good thing if the strong ground had 
been taken that a school to be entitled a normal school 
should demand a high school preparation as a condition 
of entrance ; that anothér name should be given to those 
giving instruction and professional training, as prepar- 
atory normal school.) 

The proportion of time given to practice in teaching 
varies from one-sixteenth to two-thirds; the greater 
number would divide the time equally. 

Not less than half of the time spent in the city train- 
ing schools should be given to observation and prac- 
tice. 

Most fundamental and important of the professional 
studies is psychology. (This is a great advance. At 
the meeting in Washington ten or so years ago a normal 
school principal derided the idea that psychology should 
be studied by the teacher and was applauded.) 

The habit of thinking psychologically (?) should be 
formed by every teacher. 

Modern educational thought emphasizes the opinion 
that the child, not the subject, of study is the guide to 
the teacher's efforts. To know the child is of para- 
mount importance. (It will be noticed by readers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL that the ground taken by it fif- 
teen years ago is here made a plank in the platform. 
“Study the child” was given as a direction to those 
seeking progress in pedagogy.) 

The laws of psychology are the fundamental laws of 
teaching which is the act of exciting normal and profit- 
able mind action. 

School economy only in its outlines should be studied 
in the ordinary normal school. (It is a pity the com- 
mittee could not have invented a better name and rele- 
gated this to the shades.) 

The history of education is particularly full of exam- 
ples of noble purpose. We can from its study better 
answer the question, What is education ? (The two par- 
agraphs treating of the history of education are far from 
strong; the subject deserved a more complete discussion.) 

After visits (with teacher of methods) to practice 
school the work observed should be discussed. (r) 
The pupil teachers should describe the work, specify 
excellences. (2) Question the teacher of methods as to 
cause, purpose, or influence of things noted. (3) The 
teachers should question as to matters that have es- 
caped their notice, the reason of the order of treatment, 
etc, 

The practice teaching should be in another school 
(than the one the observation was made in) and should 
commence with group teaching. (This plainly approves 
of Col. Parker’s plan.) 

The critic teacher should meet the pupil teachers at 
the close of the day for a report of their experiences. 
(This is a most important hint and yet not generally fol- 
lowed, and how often it is a perfunctory matter.) 

A half-year is not too long to be given to practice 
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under any critic ; a second half-year is needed with an. 
other critic teacher of different personality. For the 
theoretical work a year is required ; the ideal training 
course is thentwo years. (With a high school prepara. 
tion to begin with, remember.) 

The tests of success in practice teaching are these: 
to be applied to all teaching: Do the pupils grow more 
honest, industrious, polite? Doesshe secure obedience 
and industry only while'demanding it? or has she influ. 
ence that reaches beyond her presence? Do her pupils 
think well and talk well? (These questions show that 
this sub-committee would throw aside the tape line asa 
measure of the teacher’s work. Isit thrown aside thus in 
Philadelphia, Providence, Springfield, Peoria, and Gal. 
veston? We ask for information simply. THE ScHooL 
JourNnaAL has urged this for twenty years, and been 
laughed at as expecting a millennium in the school- 
rooms.) 

Teaching does not require genius. Most good teach- 
ers are made not born, made from good material, 
well fashioned. (This last is excellent. Henry Ward 
Beecher said the reason there were so many poor Chris- 
tians was that the timber was poor to start with. So 
the reason the teaching is poor in cities with great 
training schools is that the material is of the poorest. 
Women from low ranks in life study in the high school, 
practice in the training school, and are immediately ap- 
pointed to important places! Would that the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen could do something to block this game!) 

Perhaps one-sixth are teachers in high schools. The 
superintendent who with long foresight looks to theim- 
provement of his school will labor earnestly to profes- 
sionalize the teaching in his high school. (Excellent. 
The high school teacher has usually disdained to trouble 
himself about pedagogy ; that was well enough for the 
primary teacher.) é 

The methods of college professors are not in all cases 
the best. (True, oh king!) Tee 

Success in teaching depends on conformity to princi- 
ples. (True, but not followed in practice even by nor- 
mal school principals selecting teachers !) 

Secondary teachers should be trained for their work 
even more carefully than elementary teachers. (It will 
be a good while before the high school teachers will ad- 
mit this or high school principals demand it.) 

No one not having a collegiate education should be 
employed in a high school—with rare exceptions. 
These should spend two years studying science and art 
of teaching. (This is another claim that shows teachers 
are becoming aggressive; the college graduate has 
hitherto considered he was of all men specially fitted to 
teach in the high school. They need to know pedagogy : 
Not much !) a ; 

(The report is particularly valuable in its assertion, on 
nearly every page in one form or another, that teachers 
need generous and special preparation; that teaching 
is an art resting on a demonstrable science below ; that 
the knowledge to be learned is not to be the first thought 
of the teacher, but remain secondary to the effect onthe 
pupil, and the work of the teacher be measured by an 
observation of the pupil. The sub-committee con- 
sisted of Supts. Tarbell (Providence), Brooks (Philadet- 
phia), Balliet (Springfield, Mass.), Dougherty (Peoria), 
Cooper (Galveston). 





a 
School Order. 


By E. CULVER. 


While ina pretty village last spring, I resided for 
some time with the president of the school board. He 
was a merchant, an intelligent man, and an extensive 
reader of newspapers and books. The entire number of 
pupils in the town was about 450, and 50 or 60 of these 
were in the high school. The principal of this school 
was also superintendent of the other schvols. All the 
pupils except those of two small primary schools were 
in one central building. The principal was avery earn- 
est, active, healthy man of rather more than ordinary 
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attainments in science, and was fairly popular among 
the pupils and people, but I soon saw that the president 
of the school board had measured him up critically and 
pronounced him wanting as a school principal because 
of his lacking the important element of government. 

To settle the matter in my own mind, I visited the 
school s¢veral times, and came to the conclusion that 
the president was correct, and that this want of gov- 
ernment vitiated the entire work of the principal, and 
more, that the other 350 in the primary and grammar 
departments were deteriorated considerably thereby. 

I was standing in astreet near the main building just 
before school time and the bell was sounded once or 
twice to show that in five minutes more the morning ex- 
ercises would begin—and what arush of old and young! 
Some did not go to the gate but leaped over the fence ; 
the most rapid runner was the best fellow ; the primary 
children were pushed off the steps by the bigger ones ; 
they rushed up the stairs to the third story and in five 
minutes had divested themselves of hats and wraps and 
were in their seats. 

Now the spirit of earnestness is commendable, but 
the building was not on fire; and from my own knowl- 
edge I concluded that boysand girls hastened as a mat- 
ter of enjoyment ; to rush, run, and push along is good 
fun; itis play. They did it for pleasure and the prin- 
cipal was deluded into the belief when he saw them 
running in such mad haste at the tap of the bell that 
they loved promptness. 

The true plan should have been to have them quietly 
assemble in the school-room as they arrived, not heated 
ana hurried by running at the last moment. Those 
who preferred to stay on the play-ground should have 
been assembled by the “ officer of the day” (a pupil ap- 
pointed for the purpose) with a tap of the bell, they 
standing, orderly, in rows at the steps ; when in order, 
the officer would give a signal and each department 
would march in; in this case there would be three 
rows, primary, grammar, and high school, and all those 
would march in together. The principal and his assist- 
ant could overlook this gathering and marching—but 
if rightly planned he could sit in his chair and all 
would go aright. The pupils would come into his room 
orderly and not disturb the quietness that existed. 

I was a visitor in the high school one morning soon 
after ; when the time came a cord was pulled, a sharp 
bell sounded in the hall, and after the lapse of a few 
minutes the grammar pupils marched in. Now there is 
marching that is agreeable, and there is some marching 
that is not. This lacked precision and exhibited self- 
consciousness. They had not been trained to do this act 
well and that is a great fault. On one of the walls was 
the motto, “ Do everything well” flauntingly displayed. 
Marching done by raw recruits, it is said, is the funniest 
thing the old soldier witnesses. Marching must be 
precise to demand approval. 

When they dispersed the same faults were apparent 
—music, grinning, blushing, punching to cause a fellow 
pupil to rise or move faster, stumbling and disappear- 
ing made the mixed up elements of the scene. In com- 
ing in a boy was absent, another took his place, and this 
disarranged the whole line; a teacher began at one 
end and replaced about twenty pupils; and yet these 
pupils and principal had faced each other a whole year. 
There was no excuse for the want of nice order at these 
morning exercises. Though I did not ask him, I con- 
cluded the principal thought he was doing very well ; 
he had not got the mental effects of good order, and 
that is what we are after as I take it. 

I came again; there was to be some public exercises, 
and the grammar and high schools met as just described. 
A boy was summoned to the platform to give a decla- 
mation. Heascended the steps, forget to bow, and gave 
his gestures after the places had been passed to which 
they belonged. He had to be prompted repeatedly. I 
thought this might be a poor sample, but there were se- 
rious defects in all of them. They had not been 
“drilled” to take off the rough edges and their per- 
formances often brought smiles ; when this is the case 
the “public exercise” arouses dislike and often hatred 
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of the school and the teacher, for the pupil concludes 
the teacher is to blame for making a laughing stock of 
him. 

I was present one day at dismissal; the primary 
school was let out first, ten minutes before twelve ; 
the grammar school five minutes later. I remembered 
being once with a principal in his room where 6co 
left the building and-no perceptible noise was heard 
we stood by a windowand knew they were dismissed by 
seeing them walking orderly on the sidewalks. But the 
case was different here ; there were first sharp treble 
voices that told the primary department was on the 
playground ; then a trembling of the building that told 
the grammar pupils were going down the long staircase ; 
then louder and stronger voices smote our ears; then 
a bell sounded and all the high school rose; another 
and they hastily betook themselves to the stairways, 
and soon announced their arrival among the rest. 

I listened to some recitations ; there was good ma- 
terial in those high school pupils, but every exercise was 
marred in some way by a neglect ofdetails. In the geo- 
metry class a young man took up a book to read a pro- 
position and the cover was left in his hand while the 
rest of the book fell to the floor amid the grins of the 
rest and the blushes of the owner ; his confusion wasso 
great that he had to be excused from the duty he had 
undertaken. I was sure that book cover had been loose 
for a month at least ; a part of that principal’s duty was 
to see-that the cover was properly fastened. 

In the algebra class a pupil had performed a problem 
in quadratic equations ; but the work was sprawled over 
the blackboard ; the writing was fearfully and not wou- 
derfully made, and when an explanation was demanded 
not a pointer was to be found in the room. The pupil 
went out and returned with a stick that could have been 
cut into four pointers ; it was almost a stick of timber! 
But it had seen long use as a pointer, for it was hoary 
with chalk dust ; the pupils looked at it on its arrival 
without recognizing its inappropriateness for the use 
it was put to. 

From the steps to one gate planks had been laid down 
at some period of muddiness ; now some were warped 
lengthwise and some sidewise ; only two or three of the 
dozen lay in a straight line ; one lay entirely crosswise. 
It was an unsightly sight, and the principal was to blame 
that it existed and had so existed for the past two 
months. If planks were needed there they should have 
been fastened down properly. 

I remember the principal took hold of the back of a 
chair to move it forward for me to sit on, on the plat- 
form—the back lifted away from the chair, was replaced, 
pounded in and then pushed carefully along to the pro- 
per place—attracting the attention and arousing the 
smiles of two or three mischievous girls who had seen 
the happening—probably not for the first time. 

This was not so bad as I witnessed in another school 
when the principal was hearing a class in Xenophon. 
There were four things that had been chairs ; the one in 
which a single back post had resisted all efforts of re- 
moval was singled out for me. I usually lean on the 
back of a chair ; essaying to do this I only saved myself 
with a mighty effort and caught the eye of a boy who 
was trying to construe a sentence ; he failed because he 
could not drive out of his mind his expectation of my ap- 
pearance at full length on the dusty platform floor. 

The fence in front of the school building had a board 
fastened flat on the top of the posts; I counted seven- 
teen pupils roosting on that convenient perch at one 
time. I saw pupils walk four abreast when dismissed ; 
the hinges of an outhouse door were broken off. The 
wood remaining from the winter’s supply was strewn 
about, having evidently been used to build pens for play 
purposes. But I suspend further enumeration, 

This account of a very moderate inspection of things 
in this village school led me ta conclude that the presi- 
dent of the school board rightly measured up the prin- 
cipal as wanting in order and neéessarily in government. 
But who can measure up the lack of mental precision 
and of moral accuracy that always follows such a dis- 
qualification in an intellectual leader? 
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Economics in Elementary Schools. 
(CONTINUED.) 


IN A GROUP OF PLEASURES AND PAINS, THE PAINS SHOULD 
PRECEDE THE PLEASURES, 


The benefits of saving, so vital to the welfare of individuals and 
of society, can be plainly illustrated if we can get the child to see 
that he can discount his pains and get compound interest on his 
pleasures. Economic welfare depends mainly upon forestalling 
pains by anticipating them and upon accumulating pleasures by 
delay. 

It is but a further development of the same thought that pains 
should be isolated and pleasures should be bound together by as- 
sociation, The imagination plays an important part in determin- 
ing future conduct. It creates many binding associations about 
every future event through which the event is greatly magnified 
and distorted. A small pain becomes a mountain of tribulation 
and misery if it is held in prospect long enough to become asso- 
ciated with every other evil imaginable and possible. There are 
no greater sufferers than those who have allowed their possible 
pains to run together in imagination until any small pain in the 
future brings up and binds withit a mass of other imagined evils. 
Each prospective pain thus becomes a center about which the 
imagination accumulates others until the action involving it seems 
to create a great disaster. One ought never to let the imagina- 
tion play on pains, but ought always to isolate them and reduce 
them to the barest reality. 

Teachers and parents are apt to violate this principle. They 
seek to show that any little act will lead to dire disaster and thus 
teach the child to imagine new combinations of accumulated evils 
so as to deter him from the act to be avoided. It seems. easy to 
keep children from bad acts by painting horrid pictures of the 
consequences flowing from them. A temporary end may be thus 
attained but at a fearful loss. The habit of visualizing pictures 
of horrid evils undermines the character of the child. It causes 
him to avoid or delay every act involving pain and unfits him for 
the economic world in which pains should precede pleasures. 

In matters of health the same unwise policy is pursued. If a 
child’s appetite fails him it is awakened into activity by richer and 
more enticing food, when the failure should have been accepted 
as an indication of a tired stomach. A slight pain bravely faced 
at the start would have remedied the evil in a short time, but 
when it is delayed and when certain stimulating pleasures are 
pushed forward out of their proper order the whole system is de- 
ranged, new evils are added, and a long period of sickness fol- 
lows, from which all pleasures are shut out. The delay of neces- 
sary pain is as dangerous as the delay of pleasures is wise. 

The habit of fecing evils without delay is the basis of some of 
the best of the virtues. Courage, patience, and fortitude are 
the outgrowth of this habit. When a brave man sees an obsta- 
cle in the way of his future happiness, he does not temporize with 
it and let its evils accumulate. He faces it squarely on the first 
opportunity, knowing that whatever the outcome may be the pain 
is less if quickly met. The patient man does not let a present 
irritation lead to conduct that will create new evils for the future. 
Fortitude is shown by those who see that present evils are the 
necessary results of past acts, and are only aggravated by morbid 
attention or delay. 

Pains can often be converted into pleasures by isolating them 
and putting them ahead of the pleasures. Pains that are the in- 
dications of future pleasures become pleasurable through associ- 
ation. Hunger, when not associated with other pains brings up 
the picture of the pleasant dinner soon to come. The pain is for- 
gotten in the anticipated pleasure of the coming meal which is so 
vividly pictured by the imagination. It is also an error to think 
of the act of saving as a pain. While itis true that saving means 
a delay of some pleasure, and this by itself would not be agreea- 
ble, yet if the imagination pictures the accumulated benetits of 
saving, and does not make the denials involved in saving hideous 
through false associations, the feeling accompanying the act of 
saving will be pleasant and not painful. A fortune may be ac- 
cumulated without any consciousness of the denials it involves it 
the efforts of production are isolatéd in thought, and reduced to 
a bare reality, while the imagination is given free play in pictur- 
ing the accumulated pleasures which the future has in pros- 

ect. 

Much of the discomfort of summer is due to a violation of this 
principle that pains should be isolated and put before pleasures. 
Energy in a hot climate produces excessive perspiration—some- 
thing which most people desire toavoid. A host of evils is asso- 
ciated with it, and the imagination piles them up until a simple 
expedient of nature to preserve health is made to seem a danger- 
ous nuisance. Colds, fevers, rheumatism, malaria, and numerous 
other diseases are associated in the imagination with perspiration 
until it seems that the only healthy place in the summer is on 
some bleak mountain or at the seashore out of the reach of the 
summer’s sun and its effects. 

The inactivity and the insipid pleasures of a summer resort are 
not the best rest for active persons, Something more than a fan 
or a breeze on a hote! porch is needed to fit the system for a win- 
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ter’s work, Yet this form of recreation, having been made an 
ideal, shuts out the more active sports that involve the expendi- 
ture of energy and exposure to the sun. Activity in summer be- 
comes pleasurable if followed by a bath and by clean clothes, 
Perspiration should be associated with bathing and fresh clothes, 
and not with the discomforts of foul, damp clothes or with the 
diseases of carelessness and filthiness. 

Children should be taught this if we wish them to become 
workers. Much of the inactivity ard indolence of young men and 
young women is due to false ideals on this subject acquired when 
children. 


A LIFE OF UNALLOYED PLEASURE, 


The next problem is one of an ideal. Shall our ideal be to 
avoid pains and get as much pleasure as we can without pain, or 
shall we sum up our pains and pleasures and take that line of ac- 
tion which gives us the greatest surplus of pleasure? 

The ordinary girl and the ordinary boy are educated on differ- 
ent plans. We all encourage the boy to enter those pleasures 
that are intense and take the pains that belong with them. To 
bear pains manfully is thought to be the best method of charac- 
ter making. By choosing the intense pleasures and the pains 
that necessarily go with them, he may once in a while have in- 
tense suffering, as every one knows who has taken part in any of 
the ordinary sports, but he will greatly increase the sum and in- 
tensity of his pleasures. 

Girls are taught to act in a different way. Our main thought 
is to keep them out of everything that has pain or discomfort con- 
nected with it. That is the first principle of girls’ education, 
We keep them from doing this or that act because they may soil 
their clothes, dirty their hands, scratch their faces, or do some- 
thing worse. They must always be in a static state, at a point of 
equilibrium. In this way we may make them a greater source of 
pleasure to ourselves, but we prevent their moral development 
and cut down their pleasures. A girl grows up under these con- 
ditions and her life is an insipid life. It has not the elements in 
it from which she can obtain the pleasures and the development 
that a boy finds in his environment. Boys all recognize this fact 
when its applies to one of them. When one has an overkind 
mamma who allows his hair to grow long and keeps him dressed 
in fine clothes, they know that he is a worthless boy. If you do 
to a boy the same thing you do to a girl you have the same re- 
sult. Such a process prevents the building of character. 

Many things that are said to be the outcome of sex are merely 
the outcome of education. Character building comes at the time 
when we must face our pains manfully ; when we make choices 
that involve pains along with the pleasures and abide cheerfully 
by the results. The process of character building begins at a 
later period with women than it does with men. If, however, we 
compare men and women later in life, the average woman has a 
better character than the average man. When a woman is mar- 
ried she takes upon herself the duties of married life, she faces 
the evils of the situation and creates her character. The position 
ot the mother demands greater sacrifices than that of the father, 
and a greater willingness to subordinate herself to the interests 
of her family. Hercharacter is ennobled by these choices and she 
gradually acquires those qualities which have made the word 
“mother” so full of meaning. 


r 
The First Year With Number. VIII. 


By ELLEN E. KENYON. 
INDEPENDENT ARITHMETIC, 

When the formula for pure number study has become so 
familiar to the children that they apply it with perfect readiness 
to each successive measurement, they should be encouraged to 
make the tables without the help of objects, and to use the 
counters only to prove their statements. 

“What have we finished, children?” (All the measurements 
of seven.) 

“ What is the next new number?” (Ejight.) 

“What shall we measure it by first?’ (By seven.) 

“What is our first question?” (Seven and what number 
make eight ?) 

“How many have the answer in their heads?” (AIl.) 

“Then you don’t need your counters for that question. What 
is the next?” (Seven taken how many times and what number 
make eight ?) 

““How many know the answer to that?” (All) 

“What is the next?” (Eight less seven is how many ?) 

“Do you need counters for that?’”’ (No, ma’am ) zs 

“The next?” (Eight contains seven how many times ?) 

“Do you think you know it?” (Yes, ma’am.) 

“The next?” (Seven is what part of eight ?) 

“How will you find that out?” (Lay the eight in ones and 
see what to call the ones.) 

“ How will you know what to call them?” (There'll be eight 
of them, so we'll have to call them eighths.) 
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“Sh-sh! That’s telling. But why not lay the eight in twos or 
threes? (Twos and threes don’t make seven.) 

“Two twos and three make seven.” (But the parts must be 
all alike.) 

“Well, having laid your eight in ones, what next?” 
seven of the ones and call them seven-eighths.) 

“There! Some of you have done the hardest one of all with- 
out counters. But you must be sure you are right about it. 
Only the counters can prove that, you know. And those who 
couldn’t answer just now may use the counters to find out for 
themselves. Now, what is the next question?” (Eight is how 
many more than seven.) 

“Do you know that?” (Yes, ma’am.) 

“The next?” (Seven is how many less than eight ?) 

you know that?” (Yes, ma’am.) 
“ “You may make your table to-day without the help of the 
counters unless there is something you need to ask of them. 
When it is finished, take your counters and find out if all your 
statements are true. You may ¢&zz% you know, and be mistaken 
after all.” 

The sense of exhilaration with which the children will set 
about a task of this kind resembles that of a convalescent who 
throws aside his crutch and walks alone. The abuse of objects 
is degrading. They shouldbe dispensed with in all mental oper- 
ations as soon as the scientific imagination is able to supplant 
them with pictures, or the logical faculty to safely make and apply 
deductions from past observations. 

Some one asks, ‘‘ Should the word ‘ story’ be used as designa- 
ting a numb-r example?” This is as delicate a psychological 
question as the broader one discussed in the last article, and be- 
longs within the limits of that great question, “ from concrete to 
abstract.” 

“Example” is in the beginning an utterly useless word— 
therefore, do not use it. By the eighth month, however, it should 
be well in use. 

The little child, beginning number study at school has not yet 
clearly abstracted any fact, relation, or law in the new field of 
study. How, then, can he “give anexample”? The teacher 
may lead him toward abstraction by telling him little stories in 
which the same number relations occur as those he is studying 
by manipulation of counters. Four contains two twos. He has 
found it so with shells, blocks, spools, buttons, and what not. 
The teacher tells: “ A little girl went to the notion store and 


(Take 


“Do 


bought her mother two spools of thread. Two were black, and © 


the rest were white. How many were white?” It is nonsense 
to say this is not a story because it ends with a question. Time 
enough to object on grounds of literalness when some one calls 
itanovel. The little child can be coaxed to tell little number 
“stories” with tongue and pencil long before it would be possi- 
ble for him to understand the command, “Give an example.” 

The deductive stage is that of example giving. When the 
child has entered into conscious abstraction, has accepted as a 
result of his experience the generalization 3 + 4 = 7, and come 
to clearly regard it as a universal fact, safe to reason upon, then 
he may be asked to “give an example.” To develop this idea 
and its language, the teacher herself must seize every opportuni- 
ty to “ give an example,” not only in arithmetic, but in anything 
else that may be so illustrated. She should use the phrase freely, 
and not require it of the children until it has become familiar, 
meaning and all. The majority of grammar pupils, as it is, fail 
to regard their “ examples ” at all in the light of examples. 

Children in the eighth month should be ready enough with 
their pens or pencils to do the following work : 

1, Teacher writes a simple question upon the B.B. as: “ John 
spent 2 cents for an apple, 1 cent for a roll, and 5 cents for some 
peanuts; how much did he spend in all?” A child reads and 
solves. The figures are erased. Another child reads, substitu- 
ting other figures. A third child solves the question as read. 
The child who supplies the figures must be careful not to make 
re example too difficult for himself to solve in case the other 
ails, 

2. The variation in prices for apples, rolls, and peanuts being 
small, it becomes desirable to change the names of purchases. A 
few changes are made at the suggestion of the children. Then 
the model in this skeleton form is placed before them: ‘ John 
spent — — for——,— — for ——, and — — for —— ; how much 
did he spend in all? Ans.——.” A column of nouns is placed at 
the disposal of the class. These words are contributed by the 
children and name things that John might buy with either cents 
or dollars. The busy work exercise is to copy the model several 
times, filling it in differently each time and providing answers to 
all questions. Each child may afterward read from his own slate 
or paper the example he thinks most sensible and the class may 
answer. Then he may tell if his own written answer is corrob- 
orated. 

3. Other elliptical forms, grading up through all the difficulties 
of number applications may succeed this. The following offers a 
Suggestive grading : 


boy \ { had ) marbles } 
eee oceenes girl { j found | _ j cents 
weacreem. & { Squirrel f : caught f bananas f 

sparrow }) | bought J) | nuts J 
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{ lost) } 
| broke | rv 

and { ang € f ne she had — — left. 
{ spent } , 


At first only the places for the figures should be left blanks, as 
A squirrel found — nuts ; he cracked and ate — ; he had — left 
because — — — = ——. 

Then a scheduled selection of nouns and verbs may be supplied, 
as above, with freedom to choose others according to fancy. 

MULTIPLICATION.—There were (four) (birdies) in each of 
(three) (nests) ; in all there were (twelve) (birdies) because (4 x 3 
=12). At first the numbers, then the nouns may be left to the 
choice of the children and in other forms, verbs as well, as : (Her- 
man) (made) (two) (pinwheels) (an hour) (to sell for pins); in 
(four) (hours) hehad(made) (eight) (pinwheels), because (2 x 4=8) 

DivisION.—( Three) (nests) contained each the same number of 
(birdies) ; altogether there were (twelve) (birdies), there were 
(four) in each (nest), because 12—3=4). Or: (Herman) (made) 
(eight) (pinwheels) in (four) (hours) ; that was at the rate of (two) 
(pinwheels) (an hour), because (8—4=2)- 

PARTITION.—(Julius) (earned) (eight cents); he (spent) (half) 
of his (money) for a (black top) ; the (top) (cost) (4 cents); (4 of 
8is 4). Or: (Clara) (has) (nine) (paper dolls); (§) of them are 
(white), (4) are (black), and (4) are (Indian dolls); she has (three) 
of each kind ; (} of 9==3). 

Combinations of one operation with another may follow, but 
the teacher must be careful to make haste slowly. Addition com- 
bined with addition has already been illustrated. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION.—(Julius) (earned) (three) 
(cents) and (five) (cents) and (spent) (four) (cents) then he had 
(four) (cents), because (3+5=8) and (8—4=4). 

ADDITION AND MULTIPLICATION.—Dick found a top and 
bought two more ; then he found that his cousin had three times 
as many as he had ; his cousin had nine ; 1+2=3 and 3 x 3=9. 

ADDITION AND DIVISION.—Dick had seven tops and bought 
two more; then he found he had three times as many as his 
cousin ; his cousin had three ; 7+2=9 and 9—3=3. 

ADDITION AND PARTITION.—Julius earned 6c.+1c.+3¢. ; 
then he spent half of what he had earned for a whistle ; the whis- 
tle cost §c.; 6+1+3=10 and } of 1lo=5. 

In the same way, each of the fundamental operations may be 
combined with itself and with each of the others in turn. It is 
not necessary to go through all of these combinations, but the 
teacher should have the entire set in mind. Much exercise in the 
solution of complex questions in number can be got out of the 
pupils’ daily experience in real life, in the study of other subjects 
than number and in games. The aim should be to cultivate the 
general intelligence of the pupils to the point of regarding these 
and all other questions as matters to be ¢heught out. This is 
slow work, and cannot be hastened but will only be retarded by 
dwelling too much upon any one class of questions, 

The chief value of these formulz in affording profitable ‘ busy 
work ” in connection with the day’s progress in regular number 
development. Children love to construct, and learn to like this 
work of clothing a skeleton question-form with flesh. They will 
progress in a few months toa point where the teacher can give 
them, as indication of what they are to do, simply the signs, indi- 
cating the combinations upon which they are to construct, as “ + 
and x,” or “*‘— and --.” But this will come in second year. 

It is well, during a portion of this work, to have on the B, B. a 
column of names of things that little boys ana girls can buy, with 
reasonable prices affixed. This should be the result of discussion 
with the children. Another column may name subject nouns for 
the problems ; beside it may range the names of things they may 
possess or acquire, and beyond these a set of verbs suggesting 
what these actors may do with these objects. 

This work may be counted Language Work, and may lighten 
the burden imposed and felt under that head. 


¥ 
Spring Notes. 
By SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The early days of March with their long afternoons, bright 
skies, and crisp air, when girls bring out their hoops and jump- 
ing-ropes, and boys kneel on the sidewalks intent upon their 
marbles, bring to us all a new inspiration, a breath of new life. 
We feel like taking hold of hands to begin with fresh interest the 
work which seems new, because of the newness of life suggested 
everywhere about us. Nature study receives a new impulse. We 
love the growing things which our eyes discover on all sides,— 
they have a message for us which makes them doubly dear. 

These are the days which give new life to the old work. We 
find our lessons written for us by the wayside, written every- 
where, if we open our eyes to see. Best of all, the children re- 
joice with us, and are ready to enter with gladness of heart into 
the plans which we make for them. The writer remembers well 
a class of little children, who became interested years ago in na- 
ture study, who brought the first signs of spring tightly clasped 
in their little fingers, who tramped even miles to find the fir 
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pussy-willows or the earliest anemones, and who learned to care 
more for the school excursion than for any other picnic which 
could be devised. These children carried in their pockets penny 
note-books with small pencils attached. In these they inscribed 
the miracles which their young eyes beheld,—they learned to find 
them everywhere. The rules of spelling were often wofully dis- 
regarded, the queen’s English was twisted beyond recognition, 
and the writing was not always in Spencerian forms, but the 
children saw, and loved to see, wrote, and loved to write, told, 
and loved to tell the story of their discoveries. 

One hour a week was given to reading the note-books. Every 
child read his own,—-first, because he only could put into it the 
life which was its own; second, because to the discoverer belongs 
the honor of announcing his discovery ; and lastly, because, in 
many cases, no one else could have read it. But many an item 
proved a subject for question, investigation, and comment. 
Where the largest pussy-willows grew, where the first skunk- 
cabbage was seen, where the beautiful crimson blossoms had 
been discovered on the hazel twigs, where the first blood: root 
blossom grew, when the baby ferns begin to uncurl, what birds 
came first, where the robin built its nest, where the oriole swung 
its cradle, when the first mosquito appeared, what trees were 
first covered with leaves, how the maple blossoms were changed 
to the curious winged seeds, how Johnny planted beans and 
took them up to see how they were growing, how Susie planted 
and watched her morning-glories, what Tim learned from his pet 
rabbit, what Jack discovered about steam, Dick’s experiments 
with magnets and iron filings, Kate’s visit to the cave near the 
river, all in turn were reported and discussed, all served to in- 
spire new interest in the common work of the class, and a new 
love for the world about them. 

The reports made in the weekly hours were not the only ones 
which helped the children. They consulted on the streets and 
compared note-books; went off hand in hand after school in 
quest of new fields to conquer; waylaid the teacher in the early 
morning to proclaim the latest discovery; hunted in books for 
new knowledge to express what their eyes had seen; interested 
father and mother, sister and brother in their explorations. So 
the work grew. The subjects which were made prominent in 
the reports were assigned the class for further investigation. 
They visited the swamp, the woods, and the quarry, and verified 
the word brought by the first explorer. The reports became 
themes for language exercises, dignified by the term composition 
in older classes, Drawing was called to assist their expression. 
Poems were read because the poet, too, had seen and cared to 
see what the children were just learning. Whittier’s “ Barefoot 
Boy” became very dear to the children, because much of his 
boyhood knowledge they were making their own. 

It is not too much to say that not only the nature study, but 
much of the other work of the school during these spring months, 
centered about the children’s note-books. Writing, drawing, 
spelling, language, and reading were largely determined by the 
material which these note-books contained and suggested. But 
the chief benefit which arose from their use, was the happy, 
hearty interest in the world of nature which strengthened and 
grew day by day, until it became an unending source of happi- 
ness in the lives of the children. 

As science work, the note-books were subject to criticism, but 
hey proved invaluable in arousing sympathy with nature, and 
opening to the children avenues of happiness. The writer would 
urge upon all teachers the use of this simple means of growth. 
The class may be old or young, in city or in country, the work 
may be strange or familiar; but however this may be, the note- 
books can be made a source of great help. 

By all means get cheap books, so that every child may own 
one. They should be small enough to be carried in the pocket ; 
we all know that the memorandum which is not put down at the 
moment, is forgotten. The bookif carried in the pocket is ready 
for use. The pencil should be tied to it, so that it cannot be 
lost. Never mind if the covers and corners become soiled and 
bent ; if the book is used, do not complain. 

Help the pupils by suggesting lines of observation, at first. 
The work is new to them ; they have not learned to marvel at an 
every day occurrence, If the pupils are o.d enough, read to 
them, from Burroughs or Thoreau, a description of a walk, that 
they may see how the trained eye and sympathetic spirit finds 
beauty in the commonplace and dull. 

Then assign definite lines of observation, describing the wil- 
lows, the elms, or the horse- chestnut trees, the plants which grow 
about the brook, or in a certain field, the birds of a certain 
neighborhood, etc. At first, ask for frequent reports. While all 
the descriptions should be appreciated, heartily commend those 
which show great patience and repeated investigation. 

Do not make the mistake of emphasizing the language side to 
such a degree, that the child loses freedom and fears to tell what 
he sees, lest he make a mistake. The first object of the work is 
to.arouse interest and develop sympathetic observation. We can 
afford to wait for the well-formed sentence or finely turned 
phrase. Learn to cull the meaning from mis-spelled words 
without comment, to approve the meat crowded into contracted 
sentences. When the exercise is made the basis of language, 
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discuss the forms of expression, and choose those which best ex. 
press the thought, but ordinarily, accept the child’s expression 
correcting only when the mistake is prominent. : 

Encourage persistent observation. The pupils will begin read. 
ily and enthusiastically. Hold them to the same interest and en. 
thusiasm. By your approval, show the estimate which you place 
upon patient and persistent work. This power must be devel. 
oped, if observation is to become profitable. 

If the children desire, let a class book be kept, in which the 
most interesting discoveries of all the pupils shall be recorded, 
This will prove a center of common interest. 

If the children wish it, the every-day notes may be copied into 
a blank-book for future reference. In this case, the entries may 
be corrected and written in good form. 

In one of the schools of M, a 5th grade class reported their 
observation in note-books. The records were varied, some brief 
and formal, others full and original. One little girl filled her 
book with a description of her observation of trees, plants, and 
birds, at home and in her little walks abroad. She described at 
length the beans which she soaked, planted, and watched. One 
day she made this entry: “‘ This morning before breakfast, my 

nother came up into my room and showed me that one bean 
which I had planted had come up.” It was most encouraging 
to note that the child’s interest had been shared by the family to 
such a degree, that the busy mother carried the box of beans up- 
stairs before breakfast, to show the little girl that the long desired 
plant had shown its face. We cannot estimate the influence of a 
child's interest once aroused. Who can tell how many thoughts 
of evil will be chased away by this positive interest in wholesome, 
beautiful life ? 

¥ 


Live Geography. III.” 


By CHAS, F. KING, 
JOURNEYS. 

(Directions to the Teacher.—Many facts in reference to Southern climate 
may be learned by reading daily a weather map. On Southern Industries, 
see article in Harper's Monthly for January and March, 1895, and Ruperts 
Geographical Reader.) 

Climate.— Persons living in the northern part of the United 
States are very apt to think that in the Southern states bright 
skies, balmy springlike breezes, and June temperatures prevail all 
through the winter months, every day of every week. When the 
North has snowy, zero weather, it is frequently believed that the 
South has hot sunshine, and about 80° of temperature. When 
Northerners are clad in woolen and fur garments, the Southern 
people are supposed to be sitting every day in the winter months 
on their balconies in thin coats and dresses, vigorously fanning 
themselves. 

The truth is that the South has its variety of climate as much 
perhaps as the North. Being about ten degrees nearer the equator, 
the winter season is much shorter, lasting sometimes only six 
weeks instead of as many months. In 1894-95 it was very warm 
in the Gulf states till Christmas night when a cold wave advanced 
from the Rocky mountains and the thermometer fell twenty de- 
grees below the “freezing point.” The effect of this sudden 
change was disastrous. 

The oranges and orange groves were frozen ; the loss in Florida 
on the orange crop reached millions of dollars. Two and a half 
million boxes of fruit were destroyed. One man who expected to 
pick 14,000 boxes, worth at least as many dollars, offered to sell 
the whole crop for $1.50. The orange tree is very sensitive to cold 
and young trees are apt to be killed by low temperatures, If the 
trees are not killed, they are injured so that the crop is very small 
the following year. A Northern man offered an owner in Florida 
December 24, 1894, nine thousand dollars for his orange orchard, 
the owner asked ten thousand. December 27, he offered to sell 
for two thousand but there were no buyers. 

The cold weather at this time not only destroyed the oranges, 
but in some cases it injured the sugar cane ; it froze the roses solid 
on the bushes, cut down the waving banana plants, nipped the 
palms, burst the water pipes, especially in Atlanta, gave the boys 
and girls coasting and skating in Asheville, Chattanooga, and At- 
lanta, and made everybody build extra fires in their open fire- 
places. 

Many of the poor people built fires out-doors in the day time. 
Such a cold time as this causes much suffering in Southern cities, 
where the poor people often get through the winter without using 
much fuel for warming their houses. 

In January, 1895, there was a good deal of cold, chilly, cloudy 
weather in the South. 

A cloudy day in that part of the country is very much colder than 
asunshiny one. A still colder snap took place in February when 
large quantities of snow fell throughout the South. 

In Savannah, in the middle of the month, people wore to church 
furs and very warm overcoats, and cloaks. The churches were 
cold and chilly. In some places they were warmed by small gas 





*For the illustrations in this article we are indebted to Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, They are selected from their Picturesque Geographical 
Readers, of which Mr. King is the author. 
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heaters instead of furnaces ; the latter are not often used in the 
South, houses are heated with open fireplaces. About once in ten 
years such a cold winter visits the Gulf states, Christmas da 
the thermometer in Boston was 35° above zero; the 27th, it was 24° 
at Asheville ; in Chattanooga on the 28th, it was 10° above ; in At- 
lanta on the 29th, at two oclock in the morning it was only 4° 
above. The writer experienced these remarkable changes. The 
farther south he went the colder it became. : 

On the other hand there are plenty of facts in reference to the 
usual greater heat and moisture of this section. The houses are 
built for warm weather rather than cold. They are built of 
wood, one or two stories high, easily opened for the breeze, as 
described in the former article. The school-houses have open 
basements where the children play on hot days, large windows 
with heavy blinds, and very high ceilings; they are supplied with 
plenty of drinking water. The children in all grades have one 
session from nine till two, and hence are not obliged to go to 
school hot afternoons. , 

Palms, bananas, magnolias, palmettoes, cacti, roses, etc., flour- 
ish out-doors the year round. They grow much larger in the 
gardens than in the North where they must be put indoors in 
winter or planted in very sheltered spots. The magnolia tree for 
instance, is a large, wide-spreading tree, like the maple in New 
England. 

The climate is so warm in many of the Southern cities that 
open markets are necessary. It is necessary to have meat offici- 
ally inspected every day, and hence it can be sold only at a few 
places where the inspectors go each morning. Some members 
of the family, usually the wife or cook, goes to market each 
morning including Sunday, with a large basket to purchase the 
day's supply. The purchaser herself frequently carries home 
what she buys. It is not considered any disgrace to do this. 
Sunday morning between seven and eight the French market in 
New Orleans, is crowded with all nationalities looking after the 
dinner supply. Everything can be purchased there at this time 
from a cup of good coffee, to a roast, ora suit of clothes. Women 
as well as men wait on customers. Many of the purchasers go 
directly into the cathedral near by for religious worship, taking 
their baskets with them. : . 

The dampness is excessive in most of the Southern states, 
especially near the gulf. Florida is much damper than Massa- 
chusetts or New York. The top of Fort Marion in St. Augus- 
tine, Jan. 10, was as wet from excessive precipitation of dew as 
if it had rained all night. The rooms in the fort are very damp. 
New Orleans is certainly one of the dampest, if not ##e dampest 
city in this country. Its low position, so near the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, between the great river and Lake Pontchartrain, are favora- 
ble for such conditions In winter the streets are usually wet 
and muddy in the morning. All dwelling houses are made of 
wood. Fires are built at night, and in the morning to drive 
away the moisture as well as the coolness. The ground is gen- 
erally full of water, and hence cellars are not used to any great 
extent. wy 

Productions and Bustness.—In the past the South has been 
preéminently an agricultural section, It has raised especially 
cotton, sugar, rice, and naval stores. These would be called 








COTTON FIELD. 


“raw materials.” At one time nearly all the cotton raised in the 
world was raised in the South. Four-fifths of it is still raised 
there. Cotton requires a certain amount of warmth and moist- 
ure. The cotton belt has been greatly enlarged during the last 
few years. It has been extended North and West. Texas has 
grown from “ no cotton,” to be the leading state, raising in 1894 
about two million bales. A bale of cotton weighs in the vicinity 
of five hundred pounds. The crop this past year is estimated at 
nine million bales, which is three times as much as was raised in 
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1857, before the war. The value per pound has been reduced as 
the amount raised increased, till it is now worth only five cents 
per pound. (The price in 1865 was $1.00per pound. This sum 
(five cents), merely pays for the cost of raising, and leaves no 
profit for the planter. Cotton is easily raised from the seed, 
which is sown by hand in March and April. It grows on soils 
too poor for grains and other crops. The humblest farmer can 





CUTTING THE SUGAR CANE, 


thus raise at least one bale of cotton and carry it to market. 

It is the one article which in the South always commands cash. 
The pods containing the bolls are picked in October leaving the 
cotton stems standing till plowing time comes again. The plant 
grows to the height of from twelve inches to five feet, averaging 
about three feet. No machine has yet been made to pick it with 
success because the plants differ so much in height. Oneperson 
can pick about 250 Ibs. ina day. Children help to gather it. 

New Orleans is the greatest exporting market for cotton in 
the world. Cotton is brought to this city mostly on river steam- 
ers that are flat bottomed, and propelled by a large wheel in the 
stern. It is unloaded at the levees and reshipped on English and 
other steamers for Europe. Before shipment it is again reduced 
in size by hydraulic presses. Mobile and Savannah are also 
noted cotton exporting cities. The latter deals in the sea-island 
cotton which is so rare and has such long staple. It is also sold 
in Charleston. The last crop amounted to only 76,000 bales, and 
it sold at an average rate of 17 cents per pound. The best 
brought 35 cents. All this cotton is used in making thread. It 
formerly was raised only on the low coast islands, but it can be 
grown inland if the planter will send every year to the islands for 
fresh seed. Otherwise, the quality of the cotton would deterio- 
rate more and more each year. Sea island cotton is sent to 
northern mills and exported to Great Britain. A small amount 
is sent to the continent of Europe. 

Sugar.—Most of Louisiana is a plain only a few feet above the 
sea. Along the lower part of the Red river and below its junc- 
tion with the Mississippi, there is found a rich alluvial soil 
brought down in the past by these two rivers. This soil is ex- 
tremely rich, and it is called “ bottom lands.” Here are raised 
the sugar and rice. Louisiana raises most of the sugar in the 
country ; Texas produces alittle. Sugar cane is cultivated by plant- 
ting the top joints in rows. Each cutting produces several stems. 
These grow rapidly like corn, to the height of from six feet to 
twelve feet. The leaves are ribbon-shaped and from three to five 
feet long. Theculling of the canes takes place before Christmas, 
as it must be done before frost comes. The latter injures the 
good taste of the sugar. The leaves and top of the canes are 
removed and thrown on the ground and the bare stem cut and 
thrown into bundles to be carried to the mill in carts drawn by 
mules, Children like the inside of the cane to eat; black boys 
and girls are often seen in the street eating sugar cane. 

The mills crush the canes and press out the juice which is of a 
sweetish taste and the color of dirty water. The juice is boiled 
and evaporated in several pans and the impurities removed till it 
becomes about as thick as oil when the process is finished in the 
vacuum-pan. Part of the contents crystallize into raw sugar, and 
what does not so change remains as molasses. Raw sugar is 
brown in color and contains many impurities. In the refineries it 
is purified and changed to white sugar. All this process of sugar 
making requires much machinery. This costs money and hence 
sugar is not raised like cotton by everybody, but only by men 
who have more or less capital. The sugar is refined in large cit- 
ies, especially in New Orleans, New York, Brooklyn, and Boston. 
A new process of removing the juice from the cane is by the help 
of steam. The amount of sugar obtained is greater, but its qual- 
ity is not so good. In some places this year it is said a barrel 
costs $1.40, and when filled with molasses both are worth only 
$1.60; hence the planters are pouring the molasses on the ground 
rather than barreling it. 
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Home-made Apparatus. VII. 


By Prof. Joun F. Woopuutt, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 35. Apparatus to Show the Transmission of 
Water Pressure by an Air Column.—'The lower bottle 
may be placed upon the table or floor and the other 
bottles held, one in each hand. .=~:>\, 

If the bottle A, from which yy 
the fountain flows, is raised or | "f 
lowered there is no change in ‘ 
the force of the fountain, be- 
cause no change in the water 
pressure which produces it, but 
if the bottle B which is held 
in the other hand is raised or 
lowered it changes the height f= 
of the fountain. This piece f& 
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constant level suggests a piece of apparatus for explain- 
ing thestudent’s lamp. ‘The bottom is cut from a 16-ounce 
narrow-mouthed bottle (figure 11), and a bent glass tube 
is put through the hole of the rubber 
stopper (figure 49). An 8-ounce bottle 
of water is inverted in this .bottle. Its 
mouth has no stopper. ‘The water stands 
in the bent tube on a level with the 
mouth of the smaller bottle: ‘Take water 
from the outer end of the bent tube with 
a dropper tube and bubbles of air will be 
seen to rise into the smaller bottle and 
just enough water will pass out to restore 
the level. 





i nick einen oak wecwninh ie cewek I cent 
16-0z. narrow-mouthed bottle................ 5 cents 
8-oz. narrow-mouthed bottle from apparatus No. 19. 
No. 1 rubber stopper from apparatus No, 7. 
6 cents 
No. 40. Fountain Sponge Cup.—Two cups are made 


by cutting the bottom portion from 





of ‘apparatus is calculated to 
dispel some of the fallacious 
notions to which the mystical 
apparatus called “ Hero’s Foun- ff 
tain ” has given rise. f 






































Cost. 
16-0z. narrow-mouthed bot- 
tle from apparatus No. 29. 
2-16-0z, narrow-mouthed - 
MOE: Kiet ener ceesees 10 cents 
Rubber stopper No. 1 with 
SE TOE. ckcceuwscteces 4 cents 
Rubber stopper No. 1 from fl] ? 
apparatus No. 20, 
Glass tubing 2 feet........ 4 cents | H's] 
Rubber-tubing from appa- | 
ratus No. 95. — 
18 cents. | | 
| 











No. 37a. Apparatus to Il- 
lustrate the Total Fluid 
Pressure in a Closed Vessel. 
—A tin lard pail cover whose Fic. 46. 
sides are straight has a rubber cloth tied over it so as to 
make an air-tight space inside. A short piece of glass tub- 
ing is fitted into its side by the method described in No. 
I., and a piece of rubber tubing about four feet long is at- 
tached to this. A book 
is laid across over the 
rubber cloth and weights 
laid upon it. The mouth 
may be used upon the 
end of the rubber tube 

Fic. 47. and a weight of many 
pounds lifted by the force of the breath. The rubber 
tube may be connected with the bottle of water de- 
scribed in No. I., and a weight of many pounds upon 
the book be lifted by the pressure of the column of water. 

EO Re CON ao inne bance es dncsneeeteeecess Io cents, 

Rubber tubing from apparatus No. 95. 

No. 38. Apparatus to Illustrate the Reaction of a 
Jet of Water.—Four holes are 
bored in a 16-ounce narrow-mouthed 
bottle (figure 48) by the method de- 
scribed in No. I., and short bent 
tubes whose outer ends are nearly 
closed are fitted into these holes 
water-tight by the method described 
in No. I. The bottle is filled with 
water and suspended by a string. 
The four jets of water cause the 
bottle to revolve. 





























Cost. —16-0z. narrow-mouthed 








ROG. cc dcccoes escoe § Cents, y 
WO. cc ciateisedes 2 cents, f 
7 cents, i 
No. 39. Student’s Lamp. —In | 
figure. 42 the inverted bottle of Fic. 48. 


water used for the purpose of keeping the liquid at a 


two 8-o0z. wide- mouthed bottles, 
Holes are bored in these, and they are 
connected by a short piece of glass 
tubing. In one of these cups an 8 oz. 
wide-mouthed bottle of water is in- 
verted. ‘The water flows through the 
} short tube into the other cup, in 
which a sponge is kept. A constant 
level of the liquid is thus maintained, 
and the sponge is kept moist. Ink- 
wells are constructed upon the same principle. 











FIG. 50. 


Cost.—2 8-0z. wide-mouthed bottles.......... 12 cents 
1 ditto from apparatus No. 7 

No. 41. Lifting Pump. r fits 
into the bottom of a small-sized Argand lamp-chimney, 
figure 51. One hole is plugged, and into the 
other is thrust a short piece of glass tubing, 
with a piece of rubber-tubing to lead down 
into the cistern. About one inch and a half 
is cut from the top of the chimney. Below 
that the chimney is found to be of nearly 
uniform diameter. A No. 5 rubber stopper 
is used for the piston and is wound with 
soft cotton cord to make it fit nicely. Small 
pieces of rubber cloth are used as valves. A 
glass rod is used to move the piston. Knobs 
are made upon the ends of it by softening 
them in a flame and pressing them while they 
are soft against a hard surface. Waxed thread 
is wound tightly around the rod, just above 
the piston, to prevent its slipping downward. 
A No. 6 rubber stopper is put in the top of Fis. 51. 
the chimney, and a bent glass tube passing through one 
of its holes serves as a spout. 











Cost.—Argand lamp chimney. scooe SO CORE 
Rubber stopper No. 9 with two holes. .+. 31 cents 

sie ..- lo cents 

“i we ee me ie 14 cents 
er eee .. 3 cents 

68 cents 


No. 42. Force-Pump.—To make a force-pump the 
plug is removed from the lower 
stopper of apparatus No. 41 and 
thrust into the hole of the piston 
under the valve. An air-chamber 
is made from a 1-0z. wide-mouthed 
bottle, figure 52. Through one hole 
of its stopper a bent glass tube 
passes, having the outer end nearly 
closed, for throwing jets of water. 
A valve like that used in apparatus 
No. 41 covers the other hole of 
the stopper upon the inside of the bottle, and from this 
hole a bent giass tube passes and connects this alr- 
chamber with the lamp-chimney pump. 
Cost.—1-0z. wide-mouthed bottle from apparatus No. 9. 


Rubber — No. 3f from — No, II. 
Glass tubing. . ‘ ets eennennses ES 





Fic. 52. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Nagging is, next to bitter sarcasm, one of the greatest 
sins a teacher can commit. If once become a habit it is 
dificult to conquer, as the school-room offers so much 
temptation for its exercise. Its most serious effect is 
that it gradually undermines the authority of the teacher 
and deprives him of the love of his pupils, if he ever 
Authority and love, however, are the 
Be- 


possessed either. 
foundations of all success in school government. 
ware of nagging ! 


THe JOURNAL’s patriotic number of last week has 
been accorded a hearty reception, to judge by the many 
letters received from appreciative readers. Thanks are 
rendered to these friends for their words of encourage- 
ment. The constant effort of THE JouRNAL shail be, as 
it has been in the past, to grow stronger, more attrac- 
tive, and more solidly helpful with every issue. Special 
issues will be published from time to time, besides the 
already established monthly school board number of 32 
pages. Important educational movements and doings 
in the school world are reflected in timely discussions 
and editorial comments ; the problems of the hour are 
fully presented; and articles on practical school- 
room work, supervision, and administration are pro- 
vided. 

With these aims steadfastly in view THE JouRNAL 
hopes to make itself indispensable to all teachers who 
want to advance with the times and not stay behind in 
the struggle for higher and nobler educational efficiency. 
Helpers are needed to help in the advancement of this 
work. The leaders should rally to its support by send- 
ing in contributions on the great issues that are now 
stirring the educational world. 


Next week’s JouRNAL will contain 20 extra pages, 
making 44 pages in all, and representing a good sized 
book of over 100 pages. There will be sufficient room 
for a large number of editorial comments on current 
educational doings and notes and letters from special 
correspondents, many of which were crowded out of 
this issue for want of space. Friends who have sent let- 
ters and newspaper clippings will find that their thought- 
fullness is appreciated. Items of real interest to edu- 
cators in general will always be used in the department 
to which they belong, though they may sometimes be de- 
layed. 


The action of the executive committee of the N. E. 
A. in copyrighting the report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen will give occasion for considerable surprise and 
indignation. It was hoped that a broader conception of 
the object of the N. E. A. would prevail. The teachers 
have a right to expect that the men whom they had 
placed in authority as their representatives would pos- 
sess at least as much professional spirit and tact as a 
medical committee appointed to investigate specia! 
questions. They would probably suggest the copyright- 
ing of the report of the Bering Sea commission and the 
President’s message if they were in Congress. What a 
natrow conception of the “property rights” of docu- 
ments relating to promotion of the general good ! 
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On page 387 of the present number appears a letter 
by U.S. Commissioner Harris relative to an editorial 
article in last week’s JourNaAt. Dr. Harris in his de- 
fence of Professor Butler and Supt. Maxwell omits the 
most important point: the unauthorized copyrighting 
of the Report of the Committee of Fifteen in the name 
of the publisher of the Aducational Review. 

It is true THE JoURNAL received a printed copy of 
the Report from Dr. Butler. But the first page of the 
cover of that document bore this caution : 


Advance Sheets from the 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
For March, 1895 
HENRY HOLT & CO.,, Pustisners 


New York 


On the second page appeared the additional warn 
ing : 

Copyright, 1895, by Henry Hott & Co, 

What does this mean to editors of educational journals 
who donot hold the presidency of the N. E. A. and have 
no member of the Committee of Fifteen on their staff ? 
They certainly cannot be expected to know that these 
imprints are wholly unauthorized and are put there 
simply to boom the Fducational Review. Even if these 
thoughts occurred to them, their faith in editorial 
honesty would not have allowed these to appear in 
print. The Report was sent with a request to reprint 
as much as was wanted, to be sure, but with the plainly 
indicated condition: If you do copy anything you must 
give credit to the Educational Review. The shrewdness 
of this grab is too evident to admit of any modification 
of the statement made in last week’s JOURNAL : 

“Tt will require a great deal of explanation to make 
even the confiding schoolmasters of America see that 
the chairman of the Committee of Fifteen and the presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association believe 
that the copyright was not taken with a strict eye to 
business, to boom the Zducational Review.” 


Dr, Harris also omits to explain why the Zducational 
Review was singled out to enjoy the exclusive privilege 
to print the committee's report and to advertise itself 
by the distribution of free copies at the Cleveland meet- 
ing. Why were the other educational journals ignored, 
though most of them are older than the Review? If 
there was no time, as Dr. Harris suggests, to offer the 
chance given to Dr. Butler to all of these papers, the 
best way would have been for the committee to print 
their report themselves. If the intention was to select 
the paper having the largest circulation among those 
directly interested in the committee’s recommendations 
the Review would not have gotten the advantage. 

The plain fact is there has been an indefensible abuse 
of power somewhere. The chairman and one other 
member of the Committee of Fifteen and an ex-president 
of the N. E. A. are the assistant editors of the Review, 
and the editor-in-chief is the president of the N. E. A. 
The power to obtain exclusive privileges for the ad- 
vancement of private interests could not be more closely 
concentrated. That should have made these officers all 
the more cautious to avoid even the semblance of an 
abuse of this trust. The fact that they have not exer- 
cised greater discretion in the publication of the com- 
mittee’s report leaves the whole blame at their door, 
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The Honolulu Teachers’ Association. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

During a recent visit to Honolulu I had the pleasure of being 
present at the meeting at which the organization of the Honoluiu 
Teachers’ Association was completed. Honolulu was under 
martial law at the time, and early hours were enforced. The 
meeting was remarkably well attended, considering the number 
of teachers employed in our little capital city. The extra attrac- 
tion offered on this occasion was an address by Professor Elmer 
E. Brown, of the University of California, at Berkeley. 

Professor Brown is an ideal speaker for such an audience. His 
subject was “‘ Requisites Essential to Success in Pedagogical Re- 
search.” He dwelt chiefly upon continuity and co-operation, and 
in this connection gave what seems to have been our first ac- 
count of the plan of work of the Verein fur wissenschattliche 
Pdadagogtk of Leipzig, that is, publishing papers to be read at 
annual meetings long before the meetings at which they are to 
be read. This seems to be meeting with such favor that it will 
probably be imitated in a modified form in some of our Hawaiian 
associations. 

(It must seem well-nigh unaccountable to our American friends 
that so many associations are found necessary in our little island 
community. But those familiar with the inconvenience and dis- 
comfort of travel here will see the reason if not the justification 
of this division of forces.) But to return to Professor Brown’s 
address, He presented very clearly the claims to public recognition 
of the child-study school of pedagogy and the Herbartian peda- 
gogy, characterizing the latter as the pedagogy of “the followers 
of the followers” of Herbart. This, he said, furnishes the best 
working hypothesis of education which the science has yet 
reached. Many will hope to hear our nearest neighbor in a chair 
of pedagogy again. Indeed the hope has been expressed that 
he may be induced to give a course of lectures in Honolulu at an 
early date. Such a course would attract numbers of teachers 
from all over the islands. 

At the close of the address the association, according to pre- 
vious agreement, “as organized in the following sections: His- 
tory of education, psychology, child-study, methodics, nature- 
study, and manual training. These sections are to meet at such 
times and places as each may c0ose, provided that meetings 
shall not so conflict as to prevent any member from attending the 
meetings of all such sections as he may join. In practice, thus 
far, these meetings are held weekly and semi-monthly. Besides 
these there are to be monthly meetings of all the sections together, 
the various sections taking turns in furnishing the bulk of the 
food for thought. 

President F. A. Hosmer, of Oahu college, is president of the 
association, and Dr. Lyons, professor of chemistry in the same 
institution, 1s at the head of the nature-study section. The Rev. 
A. Mackintosh is at the head of the methodology section. Mr. 
Mackintosh is principal of the largest public school of Honolulu, 
and his section is naturally one of the largest. The child-study 
and psychology sections have united upon Mr. J. L. Dumas, at 
the head of the normal department of Kamehameha school, as 
their leader. These sections seem to have almost a monopoly of 
the interest. Much good is expected from this organization, and 
one of the daily papers has expressed wonder and regret that it 
should have come into existence at so late a date. It will give 
encouragement and direction to the teachers of the country dis- 
tricts who led the way in the matter of organization, 

Lahainaluna, H. 1. HENRY S, TOWNSEND. 


Georgia Notes. 


The new state normal school at Athens opens April 15. The 
faculty is an excellent one, and the prospect is inspiring. S. D. 
Bradwell, formerly state school commissioner, has the chair of 
Latin; D. E. Phillips, recently of Clark university, pedagogy ; 
Bathwell Graham, formerly superintendent’ of the Giffin public 
schools, mathematics; Euler B. Smith, of Smith’s college, La 
Grange, English; Miss Valeria Frazer, recently from Harvard 
annex, assistant English ; Miss Susie Newton, at present at the 
Cook county normal, history and geography. 

The normal department of the Girls’ state normal and indus- 
trial college at Milledgeville, has 175 young women in its classes. 
The senior class (third year class), is studying Lang’s Herbart 
for Theory—a capital answer to Dr. Harris’ report on the co- 
ordination of studies, at Cleveland. It isa great help in balancing 
conclusions about this matter of concentration. 

The State Teachers’ Association meets on Cumberland Island, 
June 24-July 5. The association under the management of 
Major R. J. Guinn, clerk to the state school commissioner, has 
at last gotten into its own property upon Cumberland Island, 
The new assembly hall is a beautiful structure, a much better 
building than the North Carolina assembly hall at Morehead 
City. fhe program promises to be important and interesting, 
and the gathering of teachers unusually large. 

The Georgia schools are preparing for a full educational ex- 
hibit. at the Interstate Cotton Exposition, in Atlanta next fall. 
Miss Nettie Sergeant, of the girls’ high school in Atlanta, and 
State Com. Glenn are engineering this exhibit.—E. C. BRONSON. 
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George Howard Cliff, A. M. 

Mr. Cliff, principal of the Philadelphia normal school, was 
born at Tobyhanna, Pa., May 3, 1859. His father was a civil 
engineer, and, while young Cliff was but a baby, he removed to 
Philadelphia and engaged in mercantile pursuits. The future 
normal school principal received a common school education and 
was graduated from the Philadelphia high school in June, 1878, 
at the head of his class. He immediately began the study of 
law, but, in order to secure the funds necessary to pursue his 
studies, he entered the field of journalism. He soon found, how- 
ever, that his newspaper work allowed him but little opportunity 
for the study of his profession and so, as many others had done 
before him under similar circuimstances, he took up teaching as 
a temporary expedient. His first school was at Wallingford, 
Penn. A term’s work demonstrated his special fitness for this 
work, The school, in the year and a half of Mr. Cliff’s stay, 
achieved more than a local reputation, and its youthfu! principal 
was soon Called to preside over the destinies of the Camac gram- 
mar school in Philadelphia, the board of education suspending 
its rules to admit him, as he lacked the necessary three years’ 
experience for such a position. 

It was only a short time before Mr. Cliff was again called 
higher, this time to be the professor of English at the Central 
high school, a position which he filled for severa! years. When 
the school of pedagogy was organized in Philadelphia in 1890, 
Mr. Cliff was selected to take charge of the department of meth- 
ods. In 1893, when it became necessary to select a principal for 
the new normal school, then in process of erection, Mr. Cliff was 
unanimously elected to the position by the committee having 
charge of the school. 

Mr. Cliff did not finally abandon his determination to be a law- 
yer until after his election to the high school position, He pur- 
sued his legal studies at the University of Pennsylvania for some 
time, but was never admitted to the bar. He is a journalist of 
some experience, and this has undoubtedly been helpful in keep- 
ing his work in touch with the practical spirit of the times. 

The principal of the normal school has been conspicuously 
known from his connection with the Educational Club of Philadel- 
phia, an organization suggested by Dr. Edward Brooks, superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia schools. Mr. Cliff at once took a leading 
part in the work of this enterprising and successful organization, 
and much of the influence and success which the club enjoys 1s 
due to his indefatigable efforts. 

The Philadelphia normal school, under Mr. Cliff's management, 
has wen an exceptional success and has already sprung to the 
front rank of normal schools in this country, being without a 
rival in many points of equipment and method. The success of 
Mr. Cliff in his admirable correlation of the forces which have 
produced this result in so brief a period, is due not alone to the 
tact that he is an energetic organizer, nor to the fact that the 
times were propitious for a successful educational movement In 
Philadelphia. Carlyle says, “ The Time call forth! Often, often 
Time has called loudly enough, and met with no response.” The 
truth is that Mr. Cliff is the right man in the right place, and the 
quality that has made him so is that he has a keen, intuitive sense 
of what is good and worthy of his energies. He knows what Is 
the significant and valuable quality of each member of his staff, 
and he has spared no pains in its proper development. The con- 
sequence is that the faculty is a united band of workers under an 
effective leadership. The results of a few years of effort under 
such happy conditions must be stimulating and valuable, not only 
to the schools of Philadelphia, but to those of the country gen- 
erally. 

Philadelphia. *,*B. 
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Dr. Harris on the * Grab.” 


In your editorial of April 6, 1895, I think that you do injustice 
to Superintendent Maxwell by attributing to him selfish motives 
and a piece of sharp policy in obtaining the “ Report of Fifteen” 
for publication in the Review. It happened that there was very 
little time for printing the report, and inasmuch as the document 
must be put in type and revised before the meeting in Cleveland 
the Committee of Fifteen was very glad to avail itself of the offer 
of Dr. Butler to put the entire report in type and permit the 
chairmen to revise their proofs. The Committee of Fifteen stipu- 
lated that proofs of the article should be sent to the persons who 
were to discuss the contents of the report. It was further stipu- 
lated that the advance sheets should be sent to the educational 
journals of the country with a request to publish the report in as 
{ulla form as possible. These s:ipulations were agreed to by 
Dr. Butler, and I believe that they were fully carried out by him. 
Ina conversation which I had with Dr. Butler at Cleveland, he 
gave me his entire plan in regard to the publication of the report, 
namely that after its publication in the Educatianal Review he 
should present the stereotype plates to the National Educational 
Association and also whatever profits accrued to the Review by 
sales of the report. I feel perfectly sure that neither Mr. Max- 
well nor Dr. Butler intended te do anything except what is most 
generous towards the National Educational Association, and best 
for the interests of the cause of education in the country. Dr. 
Butler has many times favored a generous policy in the way of 
expending the money of the National Educational Association 
for reports of this kind. In fact the “ Report of the Committee 
of Ten ” was made possible by his active canvass at Saratoga, 

I do not know the particulars regarding the plan to copyright 
the report, but it goes without saying that a copyright on a report 
given to all of the educational journals of the country, with re- 
quest to print the same, would not be of any value to protect it. 

Educational journals were invited by the resolution of the 
Committee of Fifteen, through Dr. Butler, to print the whole re- 
port and no limit as to form of publication was specified whether 
in pamphlet or in the columns of a journal. Moreover those who 
know the copyright decisions need not be told that a copyright 
would not hold on the “* Report of the Committee of Ten” after 
thirty thousand copies had been printed by the government and 
distributed free. Any government ‘work may be reprinted by 
any one who chooses unless such reprint is expressly forbidden 
by law, as in the case of paper money. I confess that I have not 
understood the policy of copyrighting the two reports, but I am 
sure that no motive except zeal for the interest of the National 
Educational Association has prompted it. 

I can testify that in the Committee of Fifteen Dr. Maxwell 
took an entirely unselfish view in the matter of printing the re- 
port. On all occasions he showed the same fine sense of honor 
that he has shown in all of the educational meetings in which he 
has taken part. W. T. HARRIS, Commissioner. 

U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 





Central Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


The meeting of this association, held at Peoria two weeks ago, 
was an unqualified success. A thousand or more teachers were 
present. Supt. N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria, welcomed the mem- 
bers. He paid a high tribute to his home city which, he showed, 
has always been identified with the leading educational move- 
ments in the state. ‘“ Here,” he said, “lived Hovey—through 
whose influence the State normal school was established. Here 
the lamented White lived, labored and died. Here the compul- 
sory school law was organized and pushed through, although re- 
pealed through the trickery of politicians. It will not be long be- 
fore those stunted children will be taken from the factories and be 
educated. This very hail in 1850 was the scene of an educational 
meeting. From this Lincoln pleaded for the public school. It is 
appropriate that this hall should have been selected as a place of 
meeting.” 

Mr. C, M, Bardwell, of Canton, in his response said that Illinois 
was ahead of any state in educational advancement and that Cen- 
tral Illinois was the storm center. 

Prof. Herbert J. Barton, of the University of Illinois, spoke on 


local and state history. In substance he said: 


“Among the few immortal names not allowed to die are reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. If we break any commandment, it 1s usually the second 
and the image is arithmetic, Arithmetic at 6, arithmetic at 18. May the 
gods deliver us, The same cannot be said of history. If this ‘‘ Old Man of 
the Sea,” were off our shoulders we might do more for our children. 

“The history of Illinois has many great names : Bond,Lincoln, Douglass, 
Logan, Grant, Shields, and many others Because Illinois was admitted 
solatewe imagine it must have been settled late. Not the banner of 
St. George, but the lilies of France waved here. Twelve years after the 
great Genoese made his voyage, the French were in America. Quebec was 
founded twelve years before the Mayflower started cn its voyage} When 
We think of Pilgrim, Puritan, and Plymouth, we must also think of Quebec. 
We think of Washington, of Franklin, of war and rumors of war ; but into 
that picture I/linois, does not come. 

“We have no Miles Standish nor Gov. Winthrop; but we have a La Salle 
anda Tonti. They came down with concessions from the French king 
through the Illinois river valley, to where Peoria now stands in December 
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200 years ago. They built Fort Creve Coeur. They were missionaries of 
large experience, of courage and broad learning. 

‘*Roger Clarke and the capture of Kaskaskia, the expedition to Quebec 
have no more hercic exemplars on this continent. The state should honor 
him His name and the names of other great men of Illinois should be on 
our children’s lips. 

‘*In all the school histories Illinois is allowed to go with a few,a very few 
pages. Shades of Marquette, visit us with destruction !” 

(The speaker here gave a list of some of the best books on the history of 
this state. Among them were J. G. Shaw’s Discovery and Explorations of 
the Mississippi Valley, History of New France in six volumes, Annals of 
West, Early Jesuit Missions, Central Mississippi Valley, Pioneer History of 
I!linois, Parker’s Discovery of the Great West, Discovery and Conquest of 
the Northwest, Ford’s History of Illinois. Histories have been published 
also in many counties. They are flowery and poetical, but they are not 
histories.) 

State Supt. S. M. Inglis spoke on “ The Demands of the Age.” 
The principal thought of his address was that the schools must 
tend more and more to give the pupil that which will fit him or 
her to take a place in the battle of existence. 

The various departments of the association accomplished a 
great deal of work. 

The school board section, for the first time recognized as a 
component part of the association, took up subjects of vital in- 
terest to its members. 

The distinguishing feature of the address by William Lawson, 
of Kewanee, on ‘“‘ Employment and Dismissal of Teachers,” was 
that it ignored logical reasoning and avoided as much as possible 
all common sense. Mr. Lawson said his board made it a rule 
never to take a teacher until she or he had proven worth in other 
s:hools. He would turn a teacher loose in the country districts 
and if the results were good, graduate her into the city. In jus- 
tice to the surprised audience it must be stated that there was no 
applause when this plan was lauded by the speaker. Neither did 
Mr. Lawson meet with approval when he said that he was not 
very highly pleased with women as school directors. They were 
supposed to be a good thing because they had not so much busi- 
ness on hand and might visit schools more, he suggested, but 
added that it had not so proven in Kewanee. At this several 
men arose and declared in their cities the women school inspec- 
tors did visit and in one of them in the absence of the principal 
had taken his place for two days. This interjection was greeted 
with applause. 

Congressman J. V. Graff opened the discussion and gave some 
sound suggestions on the subject under consideration. He be- 
lieved in employing teachers who intended to make teaching their 
life work, not simply a stepping stone to law or marriage, or some 
other occupation. He was in favor of appointing some teachers 
who resided in the same city and were graduates from its schools 
but by no means all of them. It was a good thing to get a 
little new blood in, new ideas and new methods of teaching. 

Mr. W. S. Mack, of Chicago, in discussing the subject of what school 
boards can do for the schools, said that the children received too little con- 
sideration from the boards. They were really what should be the consid- 
eration all of the time. His earnest plea lefta deep impression, The 
conscientious members felt that they had not always kept this in mind. 

The chairman brought forth a new subject. It was whether too much 
money was expended in the higher grades to the detriment of the lower 
ones. This called forth an animated discussion, but did not lead to any 
satisfactory agreement. 

“ Language and Grammar” was the principal topic considered 
by the grammar school section. Mr. C. W. Harriman, of Lin- 
coln, opened the discussion. He said in part: 

‘* Language may be acquired first by imitation. Under proper influences, 
use of correct and beautiful language may be obtained. 

“* Second, by studying at home and at school. Stories may be read at 
home and the child made acquainted with correct and good language.— 
Language books, even the best, with a dull, poky teacher, become ineffec- 
tual, but with a live teacher, the child will get a good training, There are 
few not moved by beautiful language. 

‘* Third, by narration of personal experiences. 
this. 

‘* Fourth, by paraphrasing, if at all, in descriptive poetry. 

‘*So much of grammar should be taught as to enable the child to express 
his thoughts and understand the written thoughts of others. 

‘*Select what shall be taught and how it shail be taught, not set aside 
the text-book of grammar. One may use correct language without the 
knowledge of technical grammar.” 

Mr. Kilbride in discussing Mr. Harriman’s address said that 
mere imitation will not suffice ; he believed that much might be 
accomplished through dictation work, as this would make the 
child use words not in his own vocabulary. 

Miss Mae Earnest, of Peoria, showed that the grammar of a 
language should be derived from the language itself. Shall we 
learn dry facts of rules and definitions? she asked. Let the pupil 
make his own definition, then compare with author and he will 
prefer the author. To read with care a masterpiece is a great 
point of culture. Grammar work in grammar grades may be im- 
proved in this way. He can appreciate the absolute construction, 
he can understand the dative and the genitive. 

Mr. C. C, Andrews, Mr. J. Catlin, and Editor George P. Brown, 
of the /i/inot’s School Journal, and others followed. 

Mr. O. T. Bright, of Chicago, urged that the child should not 
be told anything he can find out for himself. He believed in 
teaching grammar, but found that it was usually very poorly 
done. It is important, he said, to teach children to love to 
read. 


Encourage the pupil in 
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New York City. 
DR. SHINNER ON FRCEBEL, 


The lecture delivered before the Society of Pedagogy by Dr. 
E. D. Skinner, on April 3, was attended by a large number of 
teachers. His subject was the Life and Principles of Froebel. 
Dr. Shinner is a forcible lecturer, who knows how to clearly pre- 
sent a subject and arouse the enthusiasm of his audience. 

Freebel’s life and times, his doings and writings, their im- 
port and influence, were presented in a sympathetic manner, cal- 
culated especially to inspire youngteachers. His philosophy, psy- 
chology, and pedagogy was critically analyzed. The basic prin- 
ciples of mental development were shown to be organic, and his 
appeal to play and the creative impulse emphasized. The true 
kindergarten was contrasted with the cheap imitations in which 
there is norestfulness of growth, but a feverish, hot-house forcing. 

He showed that Froebel’s principles point toward the natural 
* and gradual development from bud to blossom and thence to 
fruit. The earnest crv of his soul was against those who see no 
perfection of bud in the bud because not yet a blossom, or of 
blossom in the blossom because not yet fruit. 

The influence of Froebel’s ideas in America have resulted in the 
kindergarten and manual training schools, which have indicated 
their right to exist. That higher education has also felt this in- 
fluence along the whole line is shown in the increase of laboratory 
work. 

Froebel was a profound student of child life, an ardent lover of 
children, a practical reformer, a firm believer in ethical training with 
a sure hope that intellectual results will flow more freely, correctly 
and easily from a true emotional and moral training. One lesson 
above all we may learn, viz., that we are only mediators,that we can- 
not implant anything in a child’s mind, but only develop germs al- 
ready there, or starve them out by want of exercise, that an abiding 
loveand deep sympathy for the patient is a necessary condition for 
any teacher. Froebel’s motto was * Come let us live with our chil- 
dren.” If there is any leaven 1n us, iet us allow it to work to the 
surface. 

To the younger teachers the advice was given: Con the golden 
rule and get at its full intent and quicken the memories of your 
childhood experiences: it will give wings to your imagination and 
help you to explore the mind of the child in your care, and enable 
you to see the spring to be touched to move him to action. De- 
termine to grow expert in finding out what your children do really 
know, for they know much that interests them and will interest 
you, and they know it firmly. Then determine that by patient ex- 
ercise you will lead them from their known to the related unknown 
until you mark the flash of delight at assimilation. Thus infor- 
mation will be turned into knowledge, it will be digested and be- 
come a vital part of the child's mental being, and your next effort 
will be met with an attentive interest that will surprise you. Be 
natural, be courteous, be cheerful, be active, be enthusiastic, be 
deeply interested, be yourself what you would have your pupils be 
and not only will your instruction float your discipline, but you 
will be happy in the'happiness you sce about you and you will have 
built the truest kind of a monument to the honor of Froebel, 





Felix Adler, Ernest Howard Crosby, W. D. Howells, Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, Bolton Hall and Henry George have issued the 
following protest against the bill encouraging military drill in the 
schools: 

‘* A bill now be‘ore the legislature of this state, entitled ‘an act to pro- 
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vide and encourage military instruction in the public schools,’ js designed 
to further the movement for the general adoption in our public schools of 
a system of military drill, and appropriates $100,000 for that purpose, 

‘* Believing that the introduction of military tactics as part of the edu- 
cation of the youth of this country is unwise, unnecessary, and harmful, we 
protest against the passage of the McMahon bill, and ask all those Oppos- 
ing it to write to their representatives urging them to vote against the 
measure. 

‘* The attempt to encourage in America the growth of the spirit of mili. 
tarism which has done so much to hamper the civilization and prosperity 
of Europe, is a menace to true freedom. The claim that military drill js 
required because of its beneficial physical effects is set aside by the fact that 
better results can be secured by a suitable system of calisthenics.” 


On Friday afternoon April 5, at the regular monthly meeting of 
teachers of the kindergarten schools established by the Children’s 
Aid Society, Mrs. Eliza B. Burnz gave an address on “ Pure 
Phonics in the Kindergarten as an aid to Primary School Work.” 
Letters were read from teachers who have begun the phonic 
teaching and found it productive of excellent results. Prof. A, 
Scarlett, principal of South street school, Newark, N. J., says : 

‘* The idea of introducing ‘pure phonics’ into the kindergarten is quite 
original. As I regard it, it is in strict accordance with one of the funda- 
mentals in teaching—‘ things before symbols.’ The kindergarten seems to 
be the most appropriate place for the introduction cf ‘pure phonics.’ It 
can more easily and effectively be taught there than in the ordinary primary 
school, I think the experiment will be a phenomenal success,” 


An arrangement has been made by which any teacher interested 
in phonic work, or who desires a thorough knowledge of elemen- 
tary sounds and their application to school and kindergarten work, 
can meet other teachers for discussion and practice on Monday 
afternoons, at 4 P..M. at Mrs. Burnz’ school-room, 24 Clinton 
Place. 


The series of science manuals on the physical features of the 
United States, issued by the National Geographic Society of 
Washington will meet with general favor among all classes of 
teachers, The intention is to place within the reach of all teach- 
ers comprehensive accounts of our home geography, expressed in 
simple language, written by our best geographers and sold at a 
nominal price. Ten monographs of the series are already pre- 
paring, and the first, ‘‘ Physiographic Processes,’’ by Major J. 
W. Powell (American Book Company), has just appeared. It is 
a clear and graphic account of the surface features of the earth 
and an explanation of their origin. These monographs, which 
will be issued monthly, will give just the material that ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher of geography in the country. 


Froebel’s Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, translated by 
Josephine Parvis, and edited by Dr. William Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education (D. Appleton & Co., International Edu- 
cation Series), now in press and shortly to appear, is full of prac- 
tical suggestion to kindergartners and all teachers of children, as 
it contains the true theory of Froebel, practically elucidated. 

The three phases of child life which give us the most important 
discoveries in respect to foundation and result, namely spontaneous 
activity, habit, and imitation, are the surest indices for the correct 
early treatment of the child. None of these should be excluded 
from a comprehensive study of children, such as would satisfy the 
nature of the human being, for all three are alike deeply grounded 
in human nature in respect to their source. In this book the en- 
tire plan of the play and the work of the kindergarten, its purpose 
and influence on life, is carefully explained with infinite suggestion 
to parent and educator. 
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ROLLING PARTITION. 


Atso WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR S°HOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood blocks. cemented and 


keyed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure throug 
be secreted. Fire esisting, noiseless, and warm to the fect. Can be laid ina 


JAS. GODFREY WILSGN, Patentee 


and everlasting 
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WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


‘VENETIAN BLINDS 


in various kinds of wood. 


h which nodampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can 
variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance 


and Manufacturer, '74 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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New Books. 


The teaching of algebra in the lower schools called for a sim- 
pler text-book than those formerly used. Such a one has been 
supplied in Elementary Lessons in Algebra, a text-book for 
grammar schools, by Stewart B. Sabin and Charles D. Lowry. 
These lessons are intended to set simply, but accurately, before 
the learner, the combinations of literal quantities into sums, 
differences, products, and quotients, with little reference to arith- 
metical processes, and without associating-number values to the 
letters, which often confuse the beginner. An arrangement that 
is believed to be more logical than the ordinary one has been 
followed, viz., the fundamentai processes are placed after simple 
equations; and equations containing two unknown quantities 
involving elimination, follow multiplication. The treatment of 
factoring is particularly full. The processes follow from the 
simple to the complex so gradually that a great many of the diffi- 
culties in learning algebra are avoided. (American Book Co,, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 50 cents.) 


In the College Series of Greek Authors has been issued Homer’s 
Odyssey, Books V.-VIII., edited on the basis of the Ameis- Hentze 
edition, by B. Perrin, professor in Yale university. This second 
volume of the Odyssey has been prepared on substantially the 
same principles as the first volume,which was published in the same 
series in 1889. - It is, however, entirely independent of that volume, 
and may be used by classes beginning the study of Homer, as 
well as by more advanced students. The notes and appendix 
have been carefully prepared and furnish critical, historical, and 
grammatical helps for the understanding of the text. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


The main features of Maynard’s German Texts are that they 
are chosen only from modern German authors ; each volume con- 
tains a selection of moderate length; the series is composed of 
two progressive courses, the elementary and the advanced ; the 
modern German orthography is used throughout; the volumes 
are attractively bound in cloth, and the type is large and clear ; 
in all the elementary numbers is an appendix on the strong and 
weak verbs. No.9 is a book containing Ernst von Wilden- 





Impaired Digestion. 

The patient is required to diet. In building up and maintaining good 
health, milk is recognized as a valuable factor, but it is important that it 
be absolutely pure and sterilized. Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream meets all requirements. Entirely wholesome. 
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bruch’s five-act play Harold. The hero is the unfortunate kin 
of England who was slain by William of Normandy. The boo 
has a preface and notes by A. Voegelin, M. A., assistant master 
at St. Paul’s school, London, (Maynard, Merrill & Co., New 
York. 40 cents.) 


The younger pupils, instead of being given dry historical 
books, should be given the most interesting stories of the people 
who have made history that can be found. In that way they 
will gradually acquire a taste for the study of history. One of 
the books that the boys and girls will read with avidity is Makers 
of Our Country, a series of biographical stories from United 
States history, by Edward S. Ellis. Among the men whose 
biographies are given is Columbus, De Soto, Hudson, La Salle, 
Penn, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Morse, Fremont, 
Lincoin, Grant, and Edison. The book has numerous illustra- 
tions. (John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia.) 





The stirring poem by Miss Edna Dean Proctor in last week’s 
JOURNAL deserves to be learned by the pupils of our schools for 
the helpful and inspiring lesson which it contains, Another nota- 
ble poem ‘Columbia’s Emblem,” reprinted in THE JOURNAL 
some time ago, has done much to push the claims of the Indian 
corn to be recognized as our national plant. It was at once pop- 
ular, and perhaps no American poem has been oftener printed, 
recited, and sung. 


Let the blood be vitalized and good health is insured by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. 


Some Reasons 


Why Teachers Should Select the Nickel Plate Route for their Tnp to Den- 
ver in July. 

1st.—Because it will have the Lowest Rates. 

2d —Because it will give unexcelled service—which will include special 
trains, with through sleepmmg car to Denver, without change. Its dining 
cars and buffet service is unsurpassed, and its meal stations serve the best of 
meals at lowest rates. 

3d.—Because it will give you side trips to Chautaugua Lake and Niagara 
Falls without extra charge, on your return trip. 

4th.—Because it runs along the shores ot beautiful Lake Erie with its 
cooling breezes and delightful scenery, passing through the famous ‘‘ Grape 
Belt” of Chautauqua and *‘ Gas Belt” of Indiana, the beautiful cities of 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, and Ft. Wayne, the Summer Resorts of Green 
Springs, and many other noted places. 

5th.—Because special efforts will be made by the Nickel Plate Road for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of the Teachers on this trip; and 
its Jow rates and excellent service should designate it as the Oficial Route. 

For all information call on the nearest ticket agent, or address F. J. 
Moore, General Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





FIFTH EDITION NOW SELLING. 
| 


For 

Stomach 

Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYERS 


Received 





12mo, Half Leather, 495 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


With Topical Analysis. 


Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers. 
By FRANK A. HILL. 


220 Illustrations (including Maps not Colored). 
5 Full-Page Colored Maps. 

2 Double-Page Colored Maps. 

Useful Appendixes. 


Pages, $1.00, zez. 





Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair, 








After sickness. take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 





| September, 1894. 
| used before. 


ADOPTED FOR CLASS USE IN THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


By the Board of Education, November 7, 1894. 


‘*Fiske’s History of the United States has been in use in the eighth class of this school since 
It seems to interest the pupils to a greater extent than any history which I have 
I consider it the best book that I know of for school use.”—Maria E, GARDINER, 


Bigelow School, Newton, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 





Descriptive circulars with commendations from teachers who have used the book in their classes 
| well be sent to any address on application. 


_ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
| 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 E, 17th St., New York. 158 Adams St., Chicago. 
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It tells how the clay 


Is it wise to form a 
chiid’s handwriting on a pen that 


will be discarded on _ entering 


Hintz’s I 


business life ? 
Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed 


pens. They cost a little 


more at 










first; but are cheapest in the end. 


It will show you how 


Are they too good for 


any teacher. 


your boy? 


Samples, 20 styles, ro cents. 
| 
Tapetta Pen Co 


74 FirtH AvENvzE, 
NEW YORK. 


in this country. 





61 East Ninth Street, 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 


FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY 
MODELING. 


It marks out a graded series of lessons. 
It gives efficient directions for making each object. 


should be handled and cared for. 


It tells about the tools to be used. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

It is entirely new—just published. 

It is the book you have long been looking for. 
It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 

It costs only Q7 cents net, including postage. 


Illustrative Black- 


board Sketching. 


Are you a Teacher, and 

Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a lesson on the 
blackboard and not been able to do so because you could not draw? 

If so, this is the book you want. 


anyone can learn rapid blackboard sketching, 


The ability to do this is one of the most valuable possessions of 


It enables her to interest and hold the attention of her pupils, 

It is not too late for you to learn now. 

The basis of the book is a series of lessons given a year or two 
ago in THe TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
| written asking that we publish them in book form. 

The author is the most successful teacher of blackboard drawing 


Hundreds of teachers have 


It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed and bound. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ 
6034 WoodlawnAv 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION’ oNicace 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


TBE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, -VY&RETT, 9. FISK & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. » 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.: 
7° Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 13 Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers cocking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2@ Co., 
those wishing a change at an 
incensed ealary ehould (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, fad ge 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®a23ton and 


Chicago. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 


Teachers Wanted! serene ocak Woon. 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 
| 


TAKING IT FOR GRANTED S8..225,908% 8° PS position you can al 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (C) Allentown, Pa., 


offers you its assistance, With facilities unsurpassed, its 16 years’ experience will enable it to render good 
services to deserving teachers. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *''chicaeo{iin'® 


We now have direct applications for hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and 
College work, Salaries $4000 and less. Good Primary and Grammar grade vacancies at $40 to $90 
per month. Send for new circular. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Assists 











EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL wken communi 





cating with advertisers. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawa 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address at once NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, Rosert L. Myers, Manager, 
(x1th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 





i luable in proportion to its 

An Agency intbeenee If it merely hears 

of vacancies and th zt is something, but if it 

tells yen about them 7Ql isasked to ome 
a teacher and recommends > 

you, that is more. Ours Recommen J 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y 
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Ttartha’s Vineyard The Oldest and the reaen 
tre target ond ne bet. SyMer Institute 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895. | 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Four Weexs.—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY .—Four Weexs.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. | 
15 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS .—Five Weexs.—21 Instructors. 





Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new | 
lage AUDITORIUM to be dedicated at the opening of the session. | 
Entirely New Plan of management for Cafe. } 


The attendance last peer was Over 700 from 35 states and countries, making this by far the LARGEST 
SUMMER SCHOOL for teachers in the United States. 


Send for Sixty-four page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, &c. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass, 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Best advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, - -—- N. J. | AUDITORIUM, ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


Most charming seaside loc ition. Cool and pleasant, 





Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W, Parker, Principal. CHICAGO (ENGLEWOOD), ILL. Wicevux S. Jackman, Manager. 





A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 





in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 

Three Weeks, July 15 to August 3, 1895. 
For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address: 

WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station ‘0O,’’ Chicago. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Joun A. Hatt, President 





—1895 
H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 

JANUARY 1, (895. 

Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you. not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a “‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the day of in the year 


My Name is 


Address is 


MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 


February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 


Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 





Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BosTON, CHICAGO. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Cairk’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and . ly in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 

enophon's Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. a 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
toall other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
ortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

&@™ Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








eptAnens will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


Fifteen Well Equipped Departments. | 


| 





cating with advertisers. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN Scioor 


During the summer of 1895, from July 8 till 
August 16, courses of instruction will be given in 
Latin, French, German, English Literature, 
English Language and Composition, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Biology, Drawing and Machine Design, Survey- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Histology, Botany, Music, 
and Law. % 


TUITION RATES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
One course, . ° ° . $15 
Two courses by the same student, . $25 
Three courses ‘ ss “s . $30 
Cost of board and rooms will vary from 

$3.00 to $5.00 a week. 


For announcement, containing full informa- 
tion, address JAMES H. WADE, 
Secretary of the University of Michigan, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Teachers of Gymnastics. 


The Chautauqua School of Physical Education 
offers the usual improvements in the two years 
Normal Course, and in addition a six weeks 
course in Medical Gymnastics, Send for a circu- 
lar giving full information. 


JAY W. SEAVER, MD., 
Yale University, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











The Leadin Conserva' °' C 
Founded by Dr. EP Touriée. Cart Fasten, Director, 
Itlustrated Calendar giving full information free. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHA'ND 


TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for specimen pages of “ Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
plete Phonographic Instructor.” Used in the above 
schools. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, _ Y 

3 Union Square, N. ¥- 

ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, % 
Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. Special Course and Rates 
to Teachers. Circulars free. 








(Highest Award World's Fair) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
The designs are new, original artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 
Programs.ete.for commencement. Mention this pa 
C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 





lF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yor’. 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 





PAYING THING fer fs our PHOTO 

(FAMILY RECORDS, OTHER PICTURES 
PORTRAITS & FRAME. ress Dept. 

©. P. CORY. LOO a1 bas Jefferson Bis Chicage. 
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National Educational Convention, 


DENVER, COLORADO, JULY, 1895. 
—DaciFIC 
AoW COLORADO SHORT LINE, 


Either going to or returning from the National Educational Convention you should pass 
through St. Louis, the Gate-Way to the Southwest, one of the greatest commercial centers in the 
United States, and a point which presents many attractions. Tower Hill Park is one of the most 
beautiful parks, and one of the finest examples of landscape gardening in the world. 

Shaw’s Botanical Gardens contain plants from all parts of the world and should be seen by 
every educator. 

St. Louis is one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all 
trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world, 

The COLORADO SHORT LINE reaches from St. Louis to Kansas City, and thence 
through Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo. Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains it takes its course to Denver. Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mountains are in sight for 120 miles. 
Daily trains are operated via this line, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining 
Chair Cars. 






For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


LL. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Acgt., J. P. McCANN, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
300 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 519 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, N. Y. 





H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen. Pass, Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
391 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





EUROPE °t:s:50,, GRAND TOURtoEUROPE 


Fotry-three Days’ $250: all expenses. 
Visiting England, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
or tri desired. and programs will be sent. __ The Rhine, Belgium, Holland. Other tours including 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. | Italy: also Fall Tour to Holy Land. Send for itin- 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. | ¢Taries, Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
201 Washington St., Boston. 2048S. Clark St., CHICAGO. 

135 S. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between | 
May 18, & 
July 13, to 


and from 31 days to 101 days duration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at disposal, 
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TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
essthancost. It is the result of months of 
vatient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when commun- 


cating with advertisers. 
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ARE YOU GOING 


To the National Educational Association meeting, 
which will be held in Denver, Colorado, July 5th to 
12th, 1895? If so, please send your name and address 
to the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 
the earliest possible moment the most attractive pro- 
gramme of the meeting and outiine of the railroad 
rates and transportation facilities. The Chicage 
& Alton Rail: oad, with its connections, forms the 
best and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and 
St. Louis to Denver. Through palace reclining-chair 
cars, free ot extra charge; Pullman drawing-room, 
sleeping cars, and dining cars. 


B. L. McCLAIN, Gen. Eastern Passenger Agt., 
CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD, 
261 Broadway, - - New York, N. Y. 








Picruresoue 
TRUNK LINE 


OF 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELUENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE Is FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Cen. Passenger Agent. 

















Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
for your work this year? 


Song Treasures 


sallthat. Sample copy to any 
eacher for 13 cents. Low terms 
or introduction. 
E. 1. KELLOGG & C0» 


61 East NINTH ST., 5. ?- 
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The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway and EvceventH STReEer, 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis. conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 

of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop, 


SOSeescesesesese 


: Atthe End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right Over to 


$§ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. ° 





Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. @ 


sevccoccccceecece* 
Short 


Vacations 


FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


By the beautiful new Steamships of the 


Qld Pominion [ine 


= 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
WASHINGTON. 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE. 


600068 











This trip is an ideal one as a ya ee a portion of 
it is made through the quiet waters of the famous 
Hampton Roads and there is little likelihood of sea 
sickness. 


Send for copy of “‘ PILOT,” containing description 
short and delightful trips. 


OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPANY, 
PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK. 
W. L. Guillaudeu, Vice-Prest. & Traffic Mgr. 

and save 


Middlemen’s soaite, A 


m take no risk. We will send our beautiful cata- 


x ue, giving full de- Address us with your 
scription and illus- 
tration of our pianos 


full address, 
P.O. Box No. 695 Washington, N.J. 





Buy direct from 
MANUF mh d your home 


before 7 pay for 











15 days’ trial in | 


BEETHOVEN P. & 0. 60. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. Regular 
Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. John 
4 Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d 
N.Y. ranches in Boston, Phila., Chicsgo, St. 
. elas of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 





New Books. 


It isa matter of regret that one so gifted 
as Sidney Lanier should have been cut off 
at the early age of thirty-nine years. In 
spite, however, of multiple cares and labors 


, during the years that were allotted him, 


and ill health much of the time, he has left 
works both in prose and verse that are 
likely to be lasting. Hence the selection 


/ and publication of a volume (Select Poems 


of Sidney Lanier) of his poems with notes, 
introduction, and bibliography, by Morgan 
Callaway, Jr., Ph.D., is an event of import- 
ance to students of American literature. 
The introduction is an elaborate one, giv- 
ing a brief sketch of Lanier’s life, a critical 
review of his prose and poetic works, and 
an abstract of his theory of poetry. From 
the artistic standpoint Lanier’s position is 
unique among American poets. He was a 
born musician, and itis said of him that he 
literally sang his poems. Besides he had 
a sensibility attuned to all of nature’s 
phases, a vigorous imagination, and was a 
master of all kinds of poetic expression. 
From such a combination one would natur- 
ally look for rare products, and such his 
poems are. No more genuine poetry will 





be found in any American writer, and it is 
embodied in chaste and original forms. 
Poe is more intellectual, but Lanier, we 
think, surpasses him in true feeling. The | 
book will do much to spread a know ledge | 
of the works of this genuine poet. (Charles | 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


One of the most scholarly critics of the 
present day, Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cor- 
nell university, has written a little book on | 
The Aims of Literary Study. Prof. Cor- 
son has devoted his life to the study of lit- 
erature and he therefore takes very high 
ground, claiming that the real aim of the | 
study is the uplifting of the spiritual nature. | 
What literature makes us feel is much | 
more important than what it makes us 
know. This is often lost sight of in school 
in a minute study of facts and words. He 
is opposed to examinations because they 
must deal specially, if not exclusively, with 
the definite matters of fact, and these are 
accordingly made the main subject of 
study. Prof. Corson lays much stress on 
reading as the following passage from his 
book will show : “ If the two indispensable 
conditions I have mentioned - a sympathet- 
ic assimilation on the part of the teacher, 
and the vocal cultivation demanded for a| 
full and effective rendition of what he has 
assimilated—if these indispensable condi- 
tions be not met, he has failed in his duty 
to his students.” Teachers would do well 
to read this little book carefully. (Macmil- 
lan & Co. 75 cents.) 


No. 150 of Maynard’s English Classic 
series is the Bow-wow and Mew-Mew 
story of Georgiana M. Craik, a narrative of 
a little dog and a kitten told with inimita- 
ble humor. The book has many illustra- 
tions. (Maynard, Merrill & Co., New 





York. 12 cents.) 






“ That’s xn 
R s > 
; vhat you want 


to ASK and LOOK 
for when you buy a 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


no matter what the 
clerk says.’ 

For sale by all dry goods 

dealers. 

A set ofthe ''S. H. & M.”" 
miniature figures showing the 
latest Parisian costumes with booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt.’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
Curea Bad Skin 
and Preservea 
ood One. 


Apply at Night 
Wash off ‘ 








in the Morning. 


Sample postpaid 
on receipt o 
25 cts. 


1— Harriet Hubbard 


a 


Ayer, 
131 W. Sist St., 
NEW YORK. 








Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 
DEAF ss. .1a0 nurses cunen 


ely by ¥.Husoon, 85 rit} Bway, N Pea NY. Minite forbock 








NO. 
(FOR MEN). 
28 in Wheels, 23 lbs. 


NO. 4 
‘(FOR LADIES). 
26 in, Wheels, £2 Lbs. 


SEND FOR OuR 
CATALOGUE 


NO. 2 
(FOR YOUTHS). 
26:n. Wheels,2146 be | 


Oo5 


(FOR MISSES). 
26 in. Wheels, 241bs 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 





NO. 3 


(FOR BOYS). 
24 in. Wheels, 21 Ibe. 
NO. 6 
ifn can oo. 
23 Ibe. 


lot ILoe Veto) 
NEW YORK 
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Publishers’ Notes, 


Prof. Goodrich, of the University of Vermont, 
calls the Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse, 
recently issued by the American Book Co., ‘the 
most fascinating Latin salmagundi I have yet 
seen,” and adds: ‘*One reads on and on, at- 
tracted by the variety and novelty of the excerpts. 
The illustrations happily illuminate the text and 
the whole subjects of the book.” Another of their 
books is Cicero’s Cato Maior de Senectute, which 
Prof. Harrington, of the University of North 
Carolina, says seems to be the best edition of this 
single work now on the American market. Cor- 
respondence in regard to these and other books 
is solicited, 


A speaking knowledge of French is of very lit- 
tle practical value to most people. What they 
want is the ability to read the language, so that 
they can open up the vast stores of literary and 
scientific knowledge contained therein. Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Magill, LL. D., professor of French at 
Swarthmore college, believes that the way 
learn to read French is to read French. His 
pupils do not trouble themselves with the intrica- 
cies of grammar and composition. 


of Modern French Authors, by the use of which a 
reading knowledge, of the language may be ob- 
tained in a very short time. These books may be 
obtained of Christopher Sower Co, 614 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


One of the characteristics of George Washing- 
ton was that he was always on time himself and 
insisted that everybody about him should be on 
time. This was one of the causes of his success. 
The successful school must also be on time, and 
it will be if it has one of Frick’s Automatic Elec- 
tric Program Clocks. One apparatus keeps every 
period in every room, every department, and 


every building, on time without the aid of the | 


human hand. Address inquiries to Fred, Frick, 
Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 


Teachers en route to the National Educational | 
Convention at Denver will be repaid by stopping | 


at St. Louis, either going orreturning. St. Louis 
is fast taking the front rank as one of the great 
business centers of the United States. ‘‘ The Col- 
orado Short Line” of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way, reaching from St, Louis to Denver is the 
most desirable route. Therepresentatives of this 
route (see the addresses in another column) will 
be pleased to call on those who thirk of attend- 
ing the convention. 


The April TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE contains the 
following helpful and practical articles for the 
school-room, which is only a partial list of the 
many suggestive articles for teachers : 


to | 


He has pre- | 
pared a Reading French Grammar, and a Series | 


pleases meritorious students. E. R. Stockwell, 
19 John street, N. Y., has all the facilities for fur- 
nishing these, besides class pins, rings, and but- 
tons, silver flag-pins and buttons, etc, Send to 
him for a catalogue of designs. 


The gold medal at the Paris expositions of 1878 
| and 1889 and the award at the World’s Colum- 
| bian exposition at Chicago were taken by Gillott’s 
|} steel pens. The fact that they have been in use 
| for fitty years speaks well for them. The cele- 
| brated numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 6o1 E. 
| F., 170, and the other styles may be had of all 
| dealers throughout the world or of Joseph Gillott 

& Sons, 19 John street, N. Y. 


| A handsome medal from teacher or faculty 
| 


| The thrifty housewife likes handsome cups and 
| a good quality of tea or coffee in them, She can 
|get both of the Great American Tea Co., 31 
Vesey street, N. Y., the tea and coffee at a re- 
duced price and the china asa gift. From this 
company may be hada great variety of premiums, 
including dinner, tea, and toilet sets, banquet 
and hanging lamps, watches, clocks, music boxes, 
etc. 


For the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Denver, Col., in July, next, the 


Western trunk lines have named a rate of one | 


standard fare, plus two dollars for the round trip. 

; Variable routes will be permitted. Special side 
| trips at reduced rates will be arranged for from 
Denver to all the principal points of interest 
throughout Colorado,and those desiring to extend 
the trip to California, Oregon,and Washington, will 
be accommodated at satisfactory rates, Teachers 
| and others that desire, or intend attending this 
meeting or of making a Western trip this su nmer, 
will find this their opportunity. The Chicago, 
| Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway (first-class in every 
respect) will run through cars Chicago tou Denver. 
For full particulars, write to or call on Geo. H. 
| Heafford, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Boston, March 30, 1895. 265 Washington St. 
From and after this date, the business of Dodd’s 
Newspaper Advertising Agency will be continued 
by a corporation under the name of Dodd’s Adver- 
tising & Checking Agency. This corporation has 
acquired the good will of the business and all con- 
tracts for advertising made before this date will 
be completed by it by special arrangement. The 
| business of the Dodd’s Advertising Agency will be 
settled by Mr. Horace Dodd, until finally aisposed 
| of, but new business will be conducted only by the 
new corporation which will be under the general 
management of Mr, J. W. Barber. 


John Fiske’s splendid A/zstory of the United 


Lessons 1n Cleanliness,by W. W. Barnett ; The States for Schools is now in its fifth edition. In 
Naming of the Months, by Margaret J. Codd; | addition to the great value of the historical matter 
Inventional Geometry. II., by MacLeod; Chalk | in this book, it has other features that make a 
Talks. IV. by D. R. Augsburg; Arithmetic from | school history desirable, viz., topical analysis, sug- 
the Third to the Eighth Year, by A. B. Guilford; | gestive questions and directions for teachers, 220 
The Bitter-Cress, by Frank O. Payne; A May- | illustrations (including maps not colored), 5 full- 





Queen Festival, Child Life in Other Lands, 
Teaching Penmanship, Number by Busy Work, 
Examination Questions, etc., etc. Published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. ($1,00 a year.) 


For the illustration of lectures, lessons, etc., the | 


magic lantern has won a permanent place. Many 
teachers are using lanterns and many more will 
use them in the near future. Among the best of 
these are the Criterion and Parabolon lanterns of 
J. B. Colt & Co., of New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. These lanterns are so constructed 
that either oil light, lime light, or electric light 
may be used interchangeably, Scientific attach- 
ments are interchangeable with view tront. 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


| page colored maps, 2 double-page colored maps 
| and appendixes. Descriptive circulars with com- 
mendations from teachers who have used the book 
in their classes will be sent to any address by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, on application. 


Every American school should have two things 
| —the stars and stripes on the flagstaff and a pic- 
ture of Washington on the wall. Ginn & Co. 
offer free a fine portrait of Washington(the Elson 
copy of the famous Stuart painting), on heavy 
paper, size 22x28 inches, with one of their school 
libraries. The money to buy these libraries may 
be raised with the help of their Washington 
‘* Certificates.” A package of fifty will be sent on 
| application. Teachers are invited to write for de- 
| tails. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have added 
St. Pierre’s Pau/ and Virgina to their attractive 
series called Laurel-Crowned Tales. 

Magazines. 

Among all the features in the magazines none 
arouses livelier curiosity than the ‘‘ Personal Rec- 
ollections of Joan of Arc,” of which the first in- 
stalment appears in the April number of Harf- 
er’s. tis history in the main; and, as for the 
piquant details that have been added by one who 
is teigned to have been her *‘ page and secretary,” 
these particulars are from the hand of ‘the 
most popular of living American magazine writ- 
ers ’—whoever he or she may be. 


Scribner's Magazine for April is an Easter 
number with a special cover designed by Henry 
McCarter and a series of full-page pictures by 
| four great illustrators—Edwin A. Abbey, Albert 
Lynch, W_ T. Smedley,and Edwin Lord Weeks, 
showing Easter scenes in England, Paris, New 
York, and Jerusalem. There is also an Easter 
hymn with six remarkable full-page symbolic 
pictures by Henry McCarter. 





the Neck 


“Large knots of 
Scrofula nature came 
on my wife’s neck for 
four years. When 
she had taken two 
bottles of Hood’s Sar. 
Saparilla, we could 
see the swelling was 
going down. Now 
the glands have as- 
sumed their natural 
appearance and sheis 


Entirely Free 


from this trouble. Our children were afflicted 
with spells of malaria every fall but this season 
thay have been taking Hood’s Sarsapariila and 
it has purifled their blood, built them up, and 
ag! have been free from all illness this winter,” 
E. M. BLACKBURN, Oregon, Missouri. 


Hood’s** Cures 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, and do 
not purge, painor gripe. Sold by all druggists. 


Stop that Gough! 


It may lead to serious conse- 


Swelling in 














quences. Cough remedies will 


3+ 
iL 


not do it, because it means more 


than a simple coid. Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites will do it, and 
at the same time wil! *z24 up 
and fortify the system against 
further attacks. 

We are putting up a 50-cent 
size for just these local diffi- 
culties. For ordinary Coughs 
and Colds that quantity will 
If it is deep- 
seated it may require more. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


doubtless cure. 


All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 








and 


Creates New 
Vitalized Blood, often 


8 per cent. a week. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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. 
“The Break-up of the English Party System,” & peiataniatiian LADIES ! , 


is the subject of a paper recently ss o Do you like « Onp of 

American Academy of Political and Social Sci- | 

ence in its series of publications. E GOOD TEA? , 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. have issued a cata- Company If so, send this 


- > 
logue of their recent publications finely illustrated , pre agen pe 15 
and with illuminated titles. 4 — aaa - = ee _— 
The March issue of Litte//’s Living Age give W hat virtue there | ported. Any kind you may select. 


15 of the choicest periodical literature printed in 
te {> How ARE YoUR 


the English language. In all, these five weekly . - ; 

numbers contain thirty-six articles. is 1n bare cleanliness. 4 CHINA CLOSETS 9 4 
stats Rearonetin, Se aes et) ppl Bl aa 

published by I ) Appleton & Co., is said by one ears soap does 4 Ase the a4 dishes chipped and > 

American reviewer to be likely to take the place of 


4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
Trilby as the most popular book of the year, 4 spotless’ table.cloth? We will re- > 


Literary Notes. | PewvvvuvveeCeCeCeT 
| 





vvvvy yy 


nothing but cleanse, 


| . . 
. | 4 plenish it FREE. 
, ped yong , lof . | 2 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
Is when nearly everyone feels the need of some . , - alth, he om 
blood purifying, strength invigorating and health it has no medical 4 — o- so an, wate 79 > 


can get the best at cargo prices? 
| 4 PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 


producing medicine. The real merit of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the reason of its widespread popu- e . Toilet Se . 

: : ‘ ecess 1s its best rec ets, Banquet and Hangin 
larity. Its unequaled success 1s its best recom- ~ace b and Toilet » Ba j | ring 
mendation, The whole system is susceptible to Pp ro | CT t 1€S ’ ut ’ it | 4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
the most good from a medicine like Hood’s Sar- 4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
saparilla taken at this time, and we would lay 


noc Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
special stress upon the time and remedy, for his- | brings the color of > fw — SG ecka, ee 


Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers 
tory has it recorded that delays are dangerous. Goblets, given to Club Agents. : 


° < 
During July, 1894, there was delivered before | health, and health it- G IN made by getting 
the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, 


] orders for our 
at Chautauqua, a series of lectures on the unifica- 


i f Christendom, a subject which has at If. Gi . ° 4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
tion 0 iristendom, s ec yhic as at- © “ . 

tracted much attention. These lectures have been Sell. ive it time. 4 ow = Spices. — - all. 374 
collected, and after careful revision by their au- | ¢q 1Ds. 0 Fine Teas by mail or express 





thors will be published by the Fleming H. Revell | for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 


Company,under the title of Christ and the Church, 4 ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, . 
The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., one of the 4 Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. a 
lecturers, has prepared an introduction. . $100 4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 
For Vacation Work 4 FREE to all Patrons, For full > 

a month 4 


Henry T. Finck, well known both as a writer particulars, address 


on musical subjects and as author of entertaining | | Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 


= . om fe or iyprees - | Teachers and Students who averaged more than $)00a » 
books of travel, has just completed a new work | month in canvassing for us. We want 1,000 more this < ! 
entitled Lotus-7ime in Japan, which the Scrib-| season for the grandest and fastest selling book out, 4 é th bread 64 ; , 


ners willsoon publish. Mr. Finck’s new volume | entitied 


snd wil cover both beaten and unbeaten pets | OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, |< 31 & 33 Vesey Street, 





from Southern Kyoto, the ‘‘ Japanese Rome,”’ to By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United | P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
the island of Yezo, the abode of the convicts and eS pony ate as | 
aboriginal Anos. Particularly noteworthy features | protitable work. It is the king of all subscription iit ay Milt iil tl Aileen ty nad 


will be the chapters dwelling on the charms of pa outsells them on, 260 euper engravings. 
‘ ; interesting c arison | 2 Distance is ne ndrance, for We Pay 3 ad : 
Japanese women, and an nog ting Comparison Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, How to better himself financially 
ol Japanese civilization with that | of America. | and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond with | . : . J 
The work will contam a number of illustrations | every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation to|is a question the teacher will often 
from photographs, the most profitable account. Sena for our terms to 











aucnts, and specimens of the iilustrations. Addrere debate. A good plan is for him to 
| ° . . > 
During the Teething Period. A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. | Write to Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg, 
Mus. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over ang y J 4 ry at} ; 
HUPTY YEARS by AMLLIONS of MOTHERS toe ‘over q Manager of the N. a Educational 
sDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- k 2 2 J <as S J ; 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, very Rea er Bureau, No. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 


ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the for advice. It will cost him nothing 

best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Druggists, in i , ) so 

every, part cot the world. Be sure and ask for ey of this ~~ who has not our catalogue of | and may lead to a better position. 
nslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. ski re 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 4-| teachers’ help, should send a card asking | yr. Kellogg has successfully sup- 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have issued a fore. Ie wil we you auw 00 Gane fue plied . large number ot teachers 
list of publications especially adapted to school | and labor, have a better school, and get a| with good, paying positions. His 
libraries, supplementary reading, and reading cir- | Jarger salary next year. careful selection brings him yearly 
cles, It is a choice collection of books. iam . | . : ¥ ST 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., |an increasing number of responsible 

The attention of readers of THE JOURNAL is 61 East Ninth St., N. Y | positions to fill. 
called again toOur Profession and Other Poems, a | 
volume recently published, of which Jared Barhite, 
principal of the Third Ward grammar school of 
Long Island City, is the author. The poems cover 
a wide range of subjects. Mr. Barhite’s friends | 
will be pleased with these products of his fancy, 















M%WSW SD OHM VORKLUDV BW 


ia & We will pay $300 for a name, ia 
SWEET PEAS, 2323sisiie22"7 Only 40c. A POUND! 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates. Send 10 cts. (which may be ceducted from first order) for 


K’ FLORAL CUIDE. 

SEEDS contain the germ of life, 
_ Mrs, Ward’s Marcella is in its twelfth edition JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
in London, which means that the twentieth thou- 


Sand is now on sale. b 4 G@ + & & 93 KAY G cS 7 & &% sg 2 oe S 


IMPORTANT. 
S @ © © @ ds © 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage. Ex- | 
USED ‘EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





Estes & Lauriat have ready this week Charles 
Nodier’s story, 7ri/by, the Fairy of Argyle, orig- 
inally published in 1822, and now revived because 
of the immense interest in du Maurier’s tale. The 
= has been made by Nathan Haskell 

dole. 


The new edition of Watt's translation of Don 
Quixote, of which the Macmillans have ready the 
first volume, will fill four volumes, with a fifth 
volume containing a biography of Cervantes. 





omen and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand | 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all | 

odern Conveniences, | 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, | 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 
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Free "3 


COMMON E For | 
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Your 


SCHOOLS LSE $7 |\ = 


1 VOL CLOTH ILLUMINATED| 
PRICE 1.50 


ASSBARNES 1 CF Rs 


OUR PROFESSION 
AND OTHER POEMS, 


By JARED BARHITE, Principal of the Third 
Ward Grammar School, Long Island City, is a 
neat and attractive volume of poems containing 
232 pages. The first 28 poems are of a didactic 
character. The next 27, are upon trees, plants, 
and the beautiful in Nature. The 54 followiug 
are of a miscellaneous character. 









A fine portrait of Washington (the Elson copy 
of the famous Stuart painting), on heavy paper, size 
22x28 inches, given free with one of our School Lib- 
raries. Five Libraries of ten volumes each, 


























FROM $4.75 TO $5.75 EACH. 







You can easily raise the money to buy one or 
more of our School Libraries with the help of our 
Washington “Certificates.” “A package of 50 sent 
free on application. fh 


ait 


I 
TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO WRITE TO US 
FOR DETAILS. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 








As a poetical work upon Didactics the book has no 
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type, paper, and binding are attractive. Title in gold 
on side and back. 
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ACourse of Language Study in Outline EACHERS! 
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Authors of ** First Lessons in Language” and “* Elements of Composition and 
Grammar.” 


With Comments on Special Forms of Language Teaching. A Twenty-eight 
Page Pamphlet. Mention this paper. 
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Supreme Court, various departments,—the making 

WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, #5 | of the flag, etc. Lecombinee 0 delaghtfal ty 

Showing Aims, Principles, and Plans of Every-day Teaching, with illustrative lessons. By Saran L. = | the helpfulness of a history. ssued under the aus- 

E ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 16mo. Cloth, 276 pp., $1.25. : | pices of the Society of the Sons of the American 

A stimulating, suggestive, and sympathetic book which deals with the educational topics of today = Revolution, with preface by General Horace Porter. 

f in a forceful and helpful manner. Price $1.50 at 

“4 book to be universally admired and everywhere enjoyed.’’— Tue AMERICAN TEACHER. : agp large pages, 207 engr ee. te AG 14 
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All the essential features of a writing machine Educational Publis : 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORE, 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
— ‘ . —- Please send for catalogue and price list. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles Correspondence solicited. 
in connection with any writing machine. —~ 
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